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The Tragedy of the Korosko. 


By A. Conan DOoyLe. 


CHAPTER IV. 
QE oGeSHE camels, some brown and 
LES (By ‘ some white, were kneeling in 
Y : ’ 

Yi SH a long line, their champing jaws 
moving rhythmically from side 
to side, and their gracefully 
poised heads turning to right 
and left in a mincing, self-conscious fashion. 
Most of them were beautiful creatures, true 
Arabian trotters, with the slim limbs and 
finely turned necks which mark the breed ; 
but among them were a few of the slower, 
heavier beasts, with ungroomed skins, dis- 
figured by the black scars of old firings. These 
were loaded with the doora and the waterskins 
of the raiders, but a few minutes sufficed to 
redistribute their loads and to make place for 
the prisoners. None of these had been bound 
with the exception of Mr. Stuart—for the 
Arabs, understanding that he was a clergyman, 
and accustomed to associate religion with 
violence, had looked upon his fierce outburst 
as quite natural, and regarded him now as 
the most dangerous and enterprising of their 
captives. His hands were therefore tied 
together with a plaited camel-halter, but the 
others, including the dragoman and the two 
wounded blacks, were allowed to mount 
without any precaution against their escape, 
save that which was afforded by the slowness 
of their beasts. Then, with a shouting of 
men and a roaring of camels, the creatures 
were jolted on to their legs, and the long, 
straggling procession set off with its back to 
the homely river, and its face to the 
shimmering, violet haze, which hung round 
the huge sweep of beautiful, terrible desert, 
striped tiger-fashion with black rock and with 
golden sand. 

None of the white prisoners with the 


exception of Colonel Cochrane had ever 
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been upon a camel before. It seemed an 
alarming distance to the ground when they 
looked down, and the curious swaying 
motion, with the insecurity of the saddle, 
made them sick and frightened. But their 
bodily discomfort was forgotten in the 
turmoil of bitter thoughts within. What a 
chasm gaped between their old life and their 
new! And yet how short was the time and 
space which divided them! Less than 
an hour ago they had stood upon the 
summit of that rock and had laughed 
and chattered, or grumbled at the heat 
and flies, becoming peevish at small dis- 
comforts. Headingly had been hypercritical 
over the tints of Nature. They could 
not forget his own tint as he lay with 
his cheek upon the black stone. Sadie had 
chattered about tailor-made dresses. Now 
she was clinging, half-crazy, to the pommel of 
a wooden saddle, with suicide rising as a red 
star of hope in her mind. Humanity, reason, 
argument—all were gone, and there remained 
the brutal humiliation of force. And all the 
time, down there by the second rocky point, 
their steamer was waiting for them—their 
saloon, with the white napery and the glitter- 
ing glasses, the latest novel, and the London 
papers. The least imaginative of them 
could see it so clearly: the white awning, 
Mrs. Shlesinger with her yellow sun-hat, Mrs. 
Belmont lying back in the canvas chair. 
There it lay almost in sight of them, that 
little chip broken off from home, and every 
silent, ungainly step of the camels was carry- 
ing them more hopelessly away from it. That 
very morning how beneficent Providence had 
appeared, how pleasant was life—a little 
commonplace, perhaps, but so soothing and 
restful. And now! 

The red head-gear, patched jibbehs, and 
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4 THE 


yellow boots had already shown to the 
Colonel that these men were no wandering 
party of robbers, but a troop from the regular 
army of the Khalifa. Now, as they struck 
across the desert, they showed that they 
possessed the rude discipline which their 
work demanded. A mile ahead, and far out 
on either flank, rode their scouts, dipping and 
rising among the yellow sand-hills. Ali Wad 
Ibrahim headed the caravan, and his short, 
sturdy lieutenant brought up the rear. The 
main party straggled over a couple of 
hundred yards, and in the middle was the 
little, dejected clump of prisoners. No 
attempt was made to keep them apart, and 
Mr. Stephens soon contrived that his camel 
should be between those of the two ladies. 

* Don’t be down-hearted, Miss Adams,” 
said he. “This is a most indefensible out- 
rage, but there can be no question that steps 
will be taken in the proper quarter to set the 
matter right. If it had not been for that 
villain Mansoor, you need not have appeared 
at all.” 

It was shocking to see the change in the 
little Bostonian lady, for she had shrunk to 
an old woman in an hour. Her swarthy 
cheeks had fallen in, and her eyes shone 
wildly from sunken, darkened sockets. Her 
frightened glances were continually turned 
upon Sadie. ‘There is surely some wrecker 
angel which can only gather her best treasures 
in moments of disaster. For here were all 
these worldlings going to their doom, and 
already frivolity and selfishness had passed 
away from them and each was thinking and 
grieving only for the other. Sadie thought of 
her aunt, her aunt thought of Sadie, the men 
thought of the women, Belmont thought of 
his wife—and then he thought of something 
else, also, and he kicked his camel’s shoulder 
with his heel until he found himself upon the 
near side of Miss Adams. 

“I’ve got something for you here,” he 
whispered. “We may be separated soon, 
sO it is as well to make our arrangements.” 

“Separated !” wailed Miss Adams. 


“Don't speak loud, for that infernal 
Mansoor may give us away again. I hope 


it won’t be so, but it might. For example, 
they might determine to get rid of us men 
and to keep you.” 

Miss Adams shuddered. 

“What am Itodo? For God’s sake tell 


me what I am to do, Mr. Belmont! Iam 
an old woman. I have had my day. But 
Sadie—I am clean crazed when I think 


of her.” 
“ Put your hand out under your dust-cloak,” 
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said Belmont, sidling his camel up against 
her’s. “ Don’t miss your grip of it. There! 
Now hide it in your dress, and you'll always 
have a key to unlock any door.” 

Miss Adams felt what it was which he had 
slipped into her hand, and she looked at him 
for a moment in bewilderment. Then she 
pursed up her lips and shook her stern, brown 
face in disapproval. But she pushed the little 
pistol into its hiding-place, all the same, and 
she rode with her thoughts in a whirl. Could 
this indeed be she, Eliza Adams, of Boston, 
whose narrow, happy life had oscillated 
between the comfortable house in Common- 
wealth Avenue and the Tremont Presbyterian 
Church? Here she was, hunched upon a 
camel, with her hand upon the butt of a 
pistol, and her mind weighing the justifications 
of murder. Oh, life, sly, sleek, treacherous 
life, how are we ever to trust you? Show us 
your worst and we can face it, but it is when 
you are sweetest and smoothest that we have 
most to fear from you. 

“No, I am not scared, Mr. Stephens,” 
said Sadie, turning towards him a blanched 
face which belied her words. “We're all in 
God’s hands, and surely He won’t be cruel 
tous. It is easy to talk about trusting Him 
when things are going well, but now is the 
real test. If He’s up there behind that blue 
Heaven 2 

“ He is,” said a voice behind them, and 
they found that the Birmingham clergyman 
had joined the party. His tied hands 
clutched on to his Makloofa saddle, and 
his fat body swayed dangerously from side to 
side with every stride of the camel. His 
wounded lez was oozing with blood and 
clotted with flies, and the burning desert 


sun beat down upon his bare head, for 
he had lost both hat and umbrella in 
the scuffle. A rising fever flecked his 


large, white cheeks with a touch of colour, 
and brought a light into his brown ox- 


eyes. He had always seemed a somewhat 
gross and vulgar person to his fellow- 
travellers. Now, this bitter healing draught 
of sorrow had transformed him. He was 
purified, spiritualized, exalted. He had 


become so calmly strong that he made the 
others feel stronger as they looked upon him. 
He spoke of life and cf death, of the present, 
and their hopes of the future, and the black 
cloud of their misery began to show a golden 
rift or two. Cecil Brown shrugged his 
shoulders, for he could not change in an 
hour the convictions of his life; but the 
others, even Fardet, the Frenchman, were 
touched and strengthened. They all took 
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DON T MISS YOUR GRIP OF IT.” 


off their hats when he prayed. Then the 
Colonel made a turban out of his red silk 
cummerbund, and insisted that Mr. Stuart 
should wear it. With his homely dress 
and gorgeous head-gear, he looked like a 
man who has dressed up to amuse the 
children. 

And now the dull, ceaseless, insufferable 
torment of thirst was added to the aching 


weariness which came from the motion of 


the camels. The sun glared down upon 
them, and then up again from the yellow 
sand, and the great plain shimmered and 
glowed until they felt as if they were riding 
over a cooling sheet of molten metal. Their 
lips were parched and dried, and _ their 
tongues like tags of leather. They lisped 
curiously in their speech, for it was only the 


vowel sounds which would come without an 
effort. Miss Adams’s chin had dropped upon 
her chest, and her great hat concealed her 
face. 

“Auntie will faint if she does not get 
water,” said Sadie. “Oh, Mr. Stephens, is 
there nothing we could do?” 

The Dervishes riding near were all Baggara 
with the exception of one negro—an uncouth 
fellow with a face pitted with small-pox. His 
expression seemed good-natured when com- 
pared with that of his Arab comrades, and 
Stephens ventured to touch his elbow and to 
point to his water-skin, and then to the 
exhausted lady. ‘The negro: shook his head 
brusquely, but at the same time he glanced 
significantly towards the Arabs as if to say 
that, if it were not for them, he would act 
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differently. Then he laid his black forefinger 


upon the breast of his jibbeh. 
“ Tippy Tilly,” said he. 
“What's that ?” asked Colonel Cochrane. 
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is as near as he can get to Egyptian Artillery. 
He has served in the Egyptian Artillery 
under Bimbashi Mortimer. He was taken 
prisoner when Hicks Pasha was destroyed, 
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“Tippy Tilly,” repeated the negro, sinking 
his voice as if he wished only the prisoners 
to hear him. 

The Colonel shook his head. 

“My Arabic won’t bear much strain. I 
don’t know what he is saying,” said he. 

“Tippy Tilly. Hicks Pasha,” the negro 
repeated. 

“T believe the fellow is friendly to us, but 
I can’t quite make him out,” said Cochrane 
to Belmont. “ Do you think that he means 
that his name is Tippy Tilly, and that he 
killed Hicks Pasha?” 

The negro showed his great white teeth at 
hearing his own words coming back to him. 
“ Aiwa!” said he. “Tippy Tilly—Bimbashi 
Mormer—Boum !” 

“ By George, I’ve got it 
“ He’s trying to speak English. 


;” 


cried Belmont. 
Tippy Tilly 


TIPPY TILLY,’ SAID HE.” 


and had to turn Dervish to save his skin. 
How’s that ?” 

The Colonel said a few words of Arabic 
and received a reply, but two of the Arabs 
closed up, and the negro quickened his pace 
and left them. 

“You are quite right,” said the Colonel. 
“The fellow is friendly to us and would 
rather fight for the Khedive than for the 
Khalifa. I don’t know that he can do us 
any good, but I’ve been in worse holes than 
this, and come out right side up. After all, 
we are not out of reach of pursuit, and won't 
be for another forty-eight hours.” 

Belmont calculated the matter out in his 
slow, deliberate fashion. 

“Tt was about twelve that we were on the 
rock,” said he. “They would become 
alarmed aboard the steamer if we did not 
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appear at two. The reis was a sleepy old 
crock, but I have absolute confidence in the 
promptness and decision of my wife. She 
would insist upon an immediate alarm being 
given. Suppose they started back at two- 
thirty, they should be at Halfa by three. 
How long did they say that it took to turn 
out the camel corps ?” 

“ Give them an hour.” 

*‘ And another hour to get them across the 
river. ‘They would get to the Abousir Rock 
and pick up the tracks by six o’clock. After 
that it is a clear race. We are only four 
hours ahead, and some of these beasts are 
very spent. We may be saved yet, 
Cochrane !” 

“Some of us may. I don’t expect to see 
the padre alive to-morrow, nor Miss Adams 
either. See here, Belmont, in case you get 
back and I don’t, there’s a matter of a mort- 
gage that I want you to set right for me.” 
They rode on with their shoulders inclined 
to each other, deep in the details of 
business. 

The friendly negro who had talked of 
Tippy Tilly had managed to slip a piece of 
cloth soaked in water into the hand of Mr. 
Stephens, and Miss Adams had moistened 
her lips with it. Even the few drops had 
given her renewed strength, and now that the 
first crushing shock was over, her wiry, elastic 
Yankee nature began to reassert itself. 

“These people don’t look as if they would 
harm us, Mr. Stephens,” said she. “I guess 
they have a working religion of their own, 
such as it is, and that what’s wrong to us is 
wrong to them.” 

Stephens shook his head in silence. He 
had seen the death of the donkey-boys, and 
she had not. 

“Do you know what I am thinking of all 
the time?” said Sadie. ‘You remember 
that temple that we saw—when was it? 
Why, it was this morning.” 

They gave an exclamation of surprise, all 
three of them. Yes, it had been this 
morning ; and it seemed away and away in 
some dim past experience of their lives, so 
vast was the change, so new and so over- 
powering the thoughts which had come 
between. They rode in silence, full of this 
strange expansion of time, until at last 
Stephens reminded Sadie that she had left 
her remark unfinished. 

“Oh, yes; it was the wall picture on that 
temple that I was thinking of. Do you 
remember the poor string of prisoners who 
are being dragged along to the feet of the 
great king—how dejected they looked among 
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the warriors who led them? Who could— 
who cou/d have thought that within three 
hours the same fate should be our own ? 
And Mr. Headingly ,” she turned her face 
away and began to cry. 

“Don’t take on, Sadie,” said her aunt ; 
“remember what the minister said just now, 
that we are all right there in the hollow of 
God's hand. Where do you think we are 
going, Mr. Stephens ?” 

The red edge of his Baedeker still pro- 
jected from the lawyer’s pocket, for it had not 
been worth their captors’ while to take it. 
He glanced down at it. 

“If they will only leave me this, I will 
look up a few references when we halt. I 
have a general idea of the country, for I drew 
a small map of it the other day. The river 
runs from south to north, so we must be 
travelling almost due west. I suppose they 
feared pursuit if they kept too near the Nile 
bank. There is a caravan route, I remember, 
which runs parz.iel to the river, about seventy 
miles inland. There is a line of wells 
through which it passes. It comes out at 





? 


Assiout, if I remember right, upon the 
Egyptian side. On the other side, it 


leads away into the Dervish country—so, 
perhaps———” 

His words were interrupted by a high, 
eager voice which broke suddenly into a 
torrent of jostling words, words without 
meaning, pouring strenuously out in angry 
assertions and foolish repetitions. The pink 
had deepened to scarlet upon Mr. Stuart’s 
cheeks, his eyes were vacant but brilliant, 
and he gabbled, gabbled, gabbled as he rode. 
Kindly mother Nature! she will not let her 
children be mishandled too far. “This is 
too much,” she says; “this wounded leg, 
these crusted lips, this anxious, weary mind. 
Come away for a time, until your body 
becomes more habitable.” And so she 
coaxes the mind away into the Nirvana of 
delirium, while the little cell-workers tinker 
and toil within to get things better for its 
home-coming. When you see the veil of 
cruelty which Nature wears, try and peer 
through it, and you will catch a glimpse of a 
very homely, kindly face behind. 

The Arab guards looked askance at this 
sudden outbreak of the clergyman, for it 
verged upon lunacy, and lunacy is to them a 
fearsome and supernatural thing. One of 
them rode forward and spoke with the Emir. 
When he returned he said something to his 
comrades, one of whom closed in upon each 
side of the minister’s camel, so as to prevent 
him from falling. The friendly negro sidled 
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his beast up to the Colonel, and whispered 
to him. 

“We are going to halt presently, Belmont,” 
said Cochrane. 

“Thank God! They may give us some 
water. We can’t go on like this.” 

“T told Tippy Tilly that, if he could help 
us, we would turn him into a Bimbashi when 
we got him back into Egypt. I think he’s 
willing enough if he only had the power. By 
Jove, Belmont, do look back at the river.” 

I'heir route, which had lain through sand 
strewn khors with jagged, black edges 
places up which one would hardly think it 
possibie that a camel could climb—opened 
out now on toa hard, rolling plain, covered 
thickly with rounded pebbles, dipping and 
rising to the violet hills upon the horizon. 
So regular were the long, brown pebble 
strewn curves, that they looked like the dark 
monstrous ground-swell. 


rollers of some 
Here and there a little straggling, sage- 
green tuft of camel - grass sprouted up 


between the stones. Brown plains and 
violet hills—nothing else in front of them! 
Behind lay the black jagged rocks through 
which they had passed with orange slopes of 
sand, and then far away a thin line of green 
to mark the course of the river. How cool 
and beautiful that green looked in the stark, 
abominable wilderness! On one side they 
could see the high rock—the accursed rock 
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which had tempted them to their ruin. On 
the other the river curved, and the sun 
gleamed upon the water. Oh, that liquid 
gleam, and the insurgent animal cravings, 
the brutal primitive longings, which for 
the instant took the soul out of all of 
them! They had lost families, countries, 
liberty, everything, but it was only of 
water, water, water, that they could think. 
Mr. Stuart in his delirium began roaring 
for oranges, and it was insufferable for 
them to have to listen to him. Only the 
rough, sturdy Irishman rose superior to that 
bodily craving. ‘That gleam of river must 
be somewhere near Halfa, and his wife 
might be upon the very water at which he 
looked. He pulled his hat over his eyes, 
and rode in gloomy silence, biting at his 
strong, iron-grey moustache. 

Slowly the sun sank towards the west, and 
their shadows began to trail along the path 
where their hearts would go. It was cooler, 
and a desert breeze had sprung up, whisper- 
ing over the rolling, stone-strewed plain. The 
Emir at their head had called his lieutenant 
to his side, and the pair had peered about, 
their eyes shaded by their hands, looking for 


some landmark. Then, with a satisfied 


grunt, the chiefs camel had seemed to break 
short off at its knees, and then at its hocks, 
going down in three curious, broken-jointed 
jerks until its stomach was stretched upon 





“LOOKING FOR SOME LANDMARK.” 














the ground. As each succeeding camel 
reached the spot it lay down also, until they 
were all stretched in one long line. The 
riders sprang off, and laid out the chopped 
tibbin upon cloths in front of them, for no 
well-bred camel will eat from the ground. 
In their gentle eyes, their quiet, leisurely way 
of eating, and their condescending, mincing 
manner, there was something both feminine 
and genteel, as though a party of prim old 
maids had foregathered in the heart of the 
Libyan desert. 

There was no _ interference with the 
prisoners, either male or female, for how 
could they escape in the centre of that huge 
plain? ‘The Emir came towards them once, 
and stood combing out his blue-black beard 
with his fingers, and looking thoughtfully at 
them out of his dark, sinister eyes. Miss 
Adams saw with a shudder that it was always 
upon Sadie that his gaze was fixed. Then, 
seeing their distress, he gave an order, and a 
negro brought a water-skin, from which he 
gave each of them about half a tumblerful. 
The Emir said a few abrupt words to the 
dragoman and left. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” Mansoor began, 
with something of his old consequential 
manner ; but a glare from the Colonel’s eyes 
struck the words from his lips, and he broke 
away into a long, whimpering excuse for his 
conduct. 

“ How could I do anything otherwise,” he 
wailed, “with the very knife at my throat ?” 

“You will have the very rope round your 
throat if we all see Egypt again,” growled 
Cochrane, savagely. “ In the meantime 4 

“That’s all right, Colonel,” said Belmont. 
“But for our own sakes we ought to know 
what the chief has said.” 

Cochrane shrugged his shoulders. Priva- 
tions had made him irritable, and he had to 
bite his lip to keep down a bitter answer. 
He walked slowly away, with his straight- 
legged military stride. 

“* What did he say, then?” asked Belmont, 
looking at the dragoman with an eye which 
was as stern as the Colonel’s. 

“He seems to be in a somewhat better 
manner than before. He said that if he had 
more water you should have it, but that he is 
himself short in supply. He said that to- 
morrow ve shall come to the wells of Selimah, 
and everybody shall have plenty—and the 
camels too.” 

“Did he say how long we stopped here ? ” 

“Very little rest, he said, and then for- 
wards! Oh, Mr. Belmont——” 

“Hold your tongue!” snapped the Irish- 
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man, and began once more to count times 
and distances. Jf it all worked out as he 
expected, if his wife had insisted upon the 
indolent reis giving an instant alarm at Halfa, 
then the pursuers should be already upon 
their track. The Camel Corps or the 
Egyptian Horse wouid travel by moonlight 
better and faster than in the daytime. It 
would take at least an hour before they 
would all get started again. That would 
be a clear hour gained. Perhaps by next 
morning 

And then, suddenly, his thoughts were 
terribly interrupted. The Colonel, raving 
like a madman, appeared upon the crest of 
the nearest slope, with an Arab hanging on 
to each of his wrists. His face was purple 
with rage and excitement, and he tugged and 
bent and writhed in his furious efforts to 
get free. “You cursed murderers!” he 
shrieked, and then, seeing the others in front 
of him, “Belmont,” he cried, “they’ve 
killed Cecil Brown.” 

What had happened was this. In his 
conflict with his own ill-humour, Cochrane 
had strolled over this nearest crest, and had 
found a group of camels in the hollow 
beyond, with a little knot of angry, loud-voiced 
men beside them. Brown was the centre of 
the group, pale, heavy-eyed, with his up- 
turned, spiky moustache and listless manner. 
They had searched his pockets before, but 
now they were determined to tear off all his 
clothes in the hope of finding something 
which he had secreted. A hideous negro 
with silver bangles in his ears grinned and 
jabbered in the young diplomatist’s impassive 
face. There seemed to the Colonel to be 
something heroic and almost inhuman in 
that white calm, and those abstracted eyes. 
His coat was already open, and the negro’s 
great black paw flew up to his neck and tore 
his shirt down to the waist. And at the 
sound of that r-r-rip, and at the abhorrent 
touch of those coarse fingers, this man 
about town, this finished product of the 
nineteenth century, dropped his life-traditions 
and became a savage facing a savage. His 
face flushed, his lips curled back, he chat- 
tered his teeth like an ape, and his eyes— 
those indolent eyes which had always twinkled 
so placidly --were gorged and frantic. He 
threw himself upon the negro, and _ struck 
him again and again, feebly but viciously, in 
his broad, black face. He hit like a girl, 
round arm, with an open palm. The man 
winced away for an instant, appalled by this 
sudden blaze of passion. Then with an 
impatient, snarling cry he slid a knife from 
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his long loose sleeve and struck upwards 
under the whirling arm. Brown sat down 
at the blow and began to cough—to cough 
as a man coughs who has choked at dinner, 
furiously, ceaselessly, spasm after spasm. 
Then the angry red cheeks turned to a 
mottled pallor, there were liquid sounds in 
his throat, and, clapping his hand over his 
mouth, he rolled over on to his side. The 


as 
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at last, in bitter silence, beside the delirious 
Nonconformist. 

So Headingly was gone, and Cecil Brown 
was gone, and their haggard eyes were turned 
from one pale face to another, to know which 
they would lose next of that frieze of light- 
hearted riders who had stood out so clearly 
against the blue morning sky when viewed 
from the deck-chairs of the Xoroske. ‘Two 


““HE ROLLED OVER ON TO HIS SIDE. 


negro, with a brutal grunt of contempt, slid 
his knife up his sleeve once more, while the 
Colonel, spitting like a wild cat, was seized 
by the bystanders, and dragged, raving with 
fury, back to his forlorn party. His hands 
were lashed with a camel-halter, and he lay 


gone out of ten, and a third out of his mind. 
The pleasure trip was drawing to its climax. 
Fardet, the Frenchman, was sitting alone 
with his chin resting upon his hands, and his 
elbows upon his knees, staring miserably out 
over the desert, when Belmont saw him start 
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suddenly and pick up his head like a dog 
who hears a strange step. Then, with 
clenched fingers, he bent his face forward 
and stared fixedly towards the black hills 
through which they had passed. He followed 
his gaze, and, yes—yes—there was something 
moving there! He saw the flash of metal, 
and the sudden gleam of some white garment. 
A Dervish vedette upon the flank turned his 
camel twice round as a danger signal, and 
discharged his rifle in the air. The echo of 
the crack had hardly died away before they 
were all in their saddles, Arabs and negroes. 
Another instant, and the camels were on their 
feet and moving slowly towards the point of 
alarm. Several armed men surrounded the 
prisoners, slipping cartridges into their 
Remingtons as a hint to them to remain 
still. 

“By Heaven, they are men on camels!” 
cried Cochrane, his troubles all forgotten as 
he strained his eyes to catch sight of these 
new-comers. 

“ They’ve been smarter than I gave them 
credit for,” said Belmont. ‘They are here 
a long two hours before we could have 
reasonably expected them. Hurrah, Monsieur 
Fardet, ¢a va bien, n'est ce pas?” 

“Hurrah, hurrah, merveilleusement bien / 
Vivent les Anglais! Vivent les Anglais!” 
yelled the excited Frenchman, as the head of 
a column of camelry began to wind out from 
among the rocks. 

““See here, Belmont,” cried the Colonel. 
“These fellows will want to shoot us if they 
see it is all up. Will you be ready to jump 
on the fellow with the blind eye, and I'll 
take the big nigger, if 1 can get my hands 
loose. Stephens, you must do what you can. 
You, Fardet, comprenez vous? Il est necessaire 
to plug these Johnnies before they can hurt 
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us. You, dragoman, tell those two Soudanese 
soldiers that they must be ready—but, but” 

. his words died into a murmur and he 
swallowed once or twice. “These are 
Arabs,” said he, and it sounded like another 
voice. 

Of all the bitter day, it was the very bitterest 
moment. Happy Mr. Stuart lay upon the 
pebbles with his back against the ribs of his 
camel, and chuckled consumedly at some 
joke which those busy little cell-workers had 
come across in their repairs. His fat face 
was wreathed and creased with merriment. 
But the others, how sick, how heart - sick, 
were they all! The women cried. The 
men turned away in that silence which is 
beyond tears. Monsieur Fardet fell upon 
his face, and shook with dry sobbings. 

The Arabs were firing their rifles as a 
welcome to their friends, and the others as 
they trotted their camels across the open 
returned the salutes and waved their rifles 
and lances in the air. They were a smaller 
band than the first one—not more than thirty 

but dressed in the same red headgear and 
patched jibbehs. One of them carried a 
small white banner with an inscription. 

“What's that they have in the middle of © 
them ?” cried Stephens. ‘“ Look, Miss 
Adams! Surely it is a woman !” 

There was something there upon a camel, 
but it was difficult to catch a glimpse of it. 
And then suddenly, as the two bodies met, 
the riders opened out, and they saw it 
plainly. 

“It’s a white woman !” 

“The steamer has been taken !” 

Belmont gave a cry that sounded high 
above everything. 

“Norah, darling,” he shouted, “keep your 
heart up! I’m here, and it is all well !” 


(To be continued.) 











Glimpses of Nature. 
I.—THE COWS THAT ANTS MILK. 


By GRANT ALLEN. 


first invented it. Everybody 
knows the common little 
“ green-flies” or “ plant-lice” 
that cluster thick on the 
shoots of roses; and most people know that 
these troublesome small insects (from the 
human point of view) are the true source of 
that shining sweet juice, rather slimy and 
clammy, that covers so many leaves in warm 
summer weather, and is commonly called 
honey-dew. A good many people have 
heard, too, that ants use the tiny green 
creatures in place of cows, coaxing them 
with their feelers so as to make them 
yield up the sweet and nutritious juice 
which is the ants’ substitute for butter 
at breakfast. But comparatively few are 
aware how strange and eventful is the 
brief life-history of these insignificant little 
beasts which we destroy by the 
thousand in our flower-gardens 
or conservatories with a sprinkle 
of tobacco-water. To the world 
at large, the aphides, as we call 
them, are mere nameless nuis- 
ances — pests that infest our 
choicest plants ; to the eye of 
the naturalist, they are a mar- 
vellous and deeply interesting 
group of animals, with one of 
the oddest pedigrees, one of the 
queerest biographies, known to 
science. 

I propose, therefore, in this 
paper briefly to recount their 
story from the cradle to the 
grave ; or, rather, to be literally 
accurate, from the time when 
they first emerge from the egg to the moment 
when they are eaten alive (with some hundreds 
of their kind) by one or other of their watchful 
enemies. In this task, I shall be aided 
not a little by the clever and vivid dramatic 
sketches of the Aphides at Home, which 
have been prepared for me by my able 
and watchful collaborator, Mr. Frederick 
Enock, an enthusiastic and observant 
naturalist, who thinks nothing of sitting up 
all night, if so he may catch a beetle’s egg 
at the moment of hatching; and who will 


keep his eye to the microscope for twelve 
hours at a stretch, relieved only by occasional 
light refreshment in the shape of a sandwich, 
if so he may intercept some rare chrysalis at 
its moment of bursting, or behold some 
special grub spin the silken cocoon within 
whose case it is to develop into the perfect 
winged insect. 

Rose-aphides, or “green-flies,” as most 
people call them, are, to the casual eye, a 
mere mass of living “blight”—a confused 
group of tiny translucent insects, moored by 
their beaks or sucking-tubes to the shoots of 
the plant on which they have been born, 
and which they seldom quit unless forcibly 
ejected. For they are no Columbuses. The 
spray of rose-bush figured in sketch No. 1 
shows a small part of one such numerous 
household, in quiet possession of its family 
tree, and engaged, as is its wont, in sucking 
for dear life at the juices of its own peculiar 





NO. 1.—A BRANCH OF THE FAMILY TREE. 


food-plant. You will observe that they are 
clustered closest at the growing-point. Each 
little beast of this complex family is coloured 
protectively green, so as to be as incon- 
spicuous as possible to the keen eyes of its 
numerous enemies ; and each sticks to its 
chosen twig with beak and sucker as long as 
there ‘s anything left to drink in it, only 
moving away on its six sprawling legs when 
its native spot has been drained dry of all 
nutriment. 

We often talk metaphorically of vegetating : 




















the apnis vegetates. Indeed, aphides are as 
sluggish in their habits and manners as it is 
possible for a living and locomotive animal 
to be ; they do not actually fasten for life to 
one point, like oysters or barnacles; but 
they are born on a soft shoot of some par- 
ticular plant; they stick their sucking-tube 
into it as soon as they emerge ; they anchor 
themselves on the spot for an indefinite 
period ; and they only move on to a new 
“claim” when sheer want of food or force 
majeure compels them. The winged mem- 
bers are an exception: ‘hey are founders of 
new colonies, and are now on their way to 
some undiscovered Tasmania. 

And, indeed, as we shall see, these stick- 
in-the-mud creatures have yet, in the lump, 
a most eventful history—a history fraught 
with strange loves, with hairbreadth escapes, 
with remorseless foes, with almost incredible 
episodes. They have enemies enough to 
satisfy Mr. Rider Haggard 
or the British schoolboy. If 
you look at No. 2, you will 
see the first stage in the 
Seven Ages of a rose-aphis 
family. The cycle of their 
life begins in autumn, with 
the annual laying of the 
winter eggs; these eggs are 
carefully deposited on the 
leaf-buds of some rose-bush, 
by a perfect wingless female, 
at the first approach of the 
cold weather. I say a per- 
fect wingless female, because, 
as I shall explain hereafter, 
most aphides (and especially 
all the summer crops or 
generations that appear with 
such miraculous rapidity on 
our roses and fruit-trees) are 
poor fatherless creatures ; 
waifs and strays, not born 
in the usual way from a 
male and female parent, but 
budded out vegetatively like 
the shoots of a plant from 
an unwedded mother. 

About this strange retrogressive mode of 
reproduction, however, I shall have more to 
tell you in due time by-and-by; for the 
present, we will confine ourselves to the 
immediate history of the autumn brood, 
which is regularly produced in the legitimate 
fashion, as the result of an ordinary insect 
matriage between perfectly developed males 
and females. As October approaches, a 
special generation of such perfect males and 





NO. 2.-—-WORN-OUT MOTHER-— 
LAYING HER LAST EGG. 
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females is produced by the unwedded 
summer green-flies ; and the females of this 
brood, specially told off for the purpose, lay 
the winter eggs, which are destined to carry 
on the life of the species across the colder 
months, when no fresh shoots for food and 
drink are to be found in the frozen fields or 
gardens. 

The eggs, so to speak, must be regarded 
as a kind of deferred brood, to bridge over 
the chilly time when living aphides cannot 
obtain a livelihood in the open. In No. 2 
we see, above, a rose-twig with its leaf-buds, 
which are undeveloped leaves, inclosed in 
warm coverings, and similarly intended to 
bridge over the winter on behalf of the rose- 
bush. On this twig, then, we have the 
winter eggs of the aphis, mere dots 
represented in their natural size; they are 
providently laid on the bud, which in early 
spring will grow out into a shoot, and thus 
supply food at once for the 
young green-flies as they 
hatch and develop. So 
beautifully does Nature in 
her wisdom take care that 
blight in due season shall 
never be wanting to our 
Marshal Niels and _ our 
Gloires de Dijon ! 

In the same sketch, too, 
we have, below, a_ pathetic 
illustration, greatly magni- 
fied, of the poor old worn- 
out mother, a martyr to 
maternity, laying her last 
egg in the crannies of the 
bud she has chosen. I say 
“a martyr to maternity ” in 
solemn earnest. You will 
observe that she is a 
shrivelled and haggard speci- 
men of over - burdened 
motherhood. The duties 
of her station have clearly 
been too much for her. 
The reason is that she 
literally uses herself up 
in the. production of 
offspring ; which is not surprising, if you 
consider the relative size of egg and egg- 
layer. When this model mother began to 
lay, I can assure you she was fat and well- 
favoured, as attractive a young green-fly as 
you would be likely to come across in a 
day’s march on the surface of a rose-twig. 
But once she sets to work, she lays big eggs 
with a will (big, that is to say, compared with 
her own size), till she has used up all her soft 
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internal material ; and when she has finished, 
she dies—or, rather, she ceases to be; for 
there is nothing left of her but a dried and 
shrivelled skin, a mere mummified form or 
withered external skeleton. 

During the winter, indeed—in cold climates 
at least--the race of aphides dies out alto- 
gether for the time being, or only protracts 
an artificial existence in the heated air of 
green-houses and drawing-rooms. The species 
is represented at such dormant periods by 
the fertilized egys alone, which lie snug 
among the folds or scales of the buds till 
March or April comes back again to wake 
them. Then, with the first genial weather, 
the eggs hatch out, and a joyous new brood 
of aphides emerges. And here comes in 
one of the greatest wonders: for these 
summer broods de not consist, like their 
parents in autumn, of males and females, 
but of imperfect mothers—all mothers alike, 
all brotherless sisters, and all budding 
out young as fast as they can go, without 


the trouble and expense of a father. 
They put forth their progeny as a tree 
puts forth leaves, by mere division. The 


new broods thus produced are budded out 
tail first, as shown in No. 3, so that all the 
members of the family stand with their heads 
in the same direction, the mother moving on 
as her offspring increases; and, since each 
new aphis instantly begins to 
fix its proboscis into the soft 
leaf-tissue, and in turn to 
bud out other broods of its 
own, you need not wonder 
that your favourite roses are 
so quickly covered with a 
close layer of blight in 
genial weather. 

To say the truth, the rate 
of increase in aphides is so 
incredibly rapid that one 
dare hardly mention it with- 
out seeming to exaggerate. 
A single industrious _ little 
green-fly, which devotes it- 
self with a quiet mind to 
eating and _ reproduction, 
may easily within its own 
lifetime become the ancestor 
of some billions of great- 
grandchildren. It is not 
difficult to see why _ this 
should be so. The original 
parent buds out little ones 
from its own substance at 
a prodigious rate; and each 
of these juniors, reaching 
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maturity at a bound, begins at once to 
bud out others in turn, so that as long 


as food and fine weather remain the 
population increases in an almost un- 
thinkable ratio. Of course, it is the 


extreme abundance of food and the ease of 
living that result in this extraordinary rate of 
fertility ; the race has no Malthus to keep it 
in check--each aphis need only plunge its 
beak into the rose-shoots or leaves and suck ; 
it can get enough food without the slightest 
trouble to maintain itself and a numerous 
progeny. It does not move about recklessly, 
or use up material in any excessive intellectual 
effort ; all it eats goes at once to the pro- 
duction of more and more aphides in rapid 
succession. The plant in reality does all the 
work for it: the aphis just sits with its sucker 
plunged in a reservoir of sap, and lazily 
absorbs the manufactured food-stuffs. 

Many things, however, conspire to show 
that aphides did not always lead so slothful 
a life: they are creatures with a past, the 
unworthy descendants of higher insects, 
which have degenerated to this level through 
the excessive abundance of their food, and 
through their adoption of what is practically 
a parasitic habit. When life is too easy, men 
and insects invariably degenerate : struggle is 
good for us. One of these little indications 
of a higher past Mr. Enock has given us in 
the upper part of sketch 
No. 3. For the members 
of the spring brood, hatched 
out of the winter eggs, and 
produced in the ordinary 


way of insect life by a 
father and mother, go 
through the regular stages 


of grub and chrysalis, like 
any other flies; or, if you 
wish to be accurately 
scientific, pass through the 
usual forms of larva and 
pupa, before they reach the 
full adult condition. This, 
of course, shows them to 
be the descendants of 
higher insects which under- 
went the common  meta- 
morphosis of their kind. 
But the budded-out, father- 
less broods which follow 
them in summer are pro- 
duced ready-made, so to 
speak, without the neces- 
sity for passing through 
larval or infantile stages. 
They are never grubs ; they 
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are vorn fully formed, and proceed forth- 
with to moor themselves, to feed, and to 
bud out fresh generations, without sensible 
interval. In No. 3 we have various stages 
in the development of the spring brood. 
Above we see the pupa, or chrysalis, pro- 
duced from a grub (not very grub-like 
in shape), which has sprung from an 
egg; and on the right, below, we see the 
shrivelled larval skin from which it has just 
freed itself. This particular aphis was thus 
born as a six-legged grub or larva from an 
autumn egg; it passes through the inter- 
mediate form of a pupa, or chrysalis; and 
it will finally develop into a_ winged 
“viviparous” female, such as you see in 
No. 4 below, putting out its young alive 





NO. 4.—-WINGED FEMALE—THE FOUNDRESS OF A COLONY. 


as fast as ever its wee body can bud 
them. You may observe, however, that 
in the case of aphides there is no great 
difference of form between the three suc- 
cessive stages. 

In No. 4, again, we have a portrait from 
life of such a winged female, the mother of a 
numerous fatherless progeny; for both winged 
and wingless forms are produced through the 
summer. She is round and well-fed, as 
becomes a matron. Observe in particular 
the curious pair of tubes on the last few rings 
of her back ; these are the organs for secret- 
ing nectar or oney-dew, a point about which 
{ shall have a good deal more to say 
presently. A winged female like this may 
fly away to another rose-bush to become the 
foundress of a distant colony. The samé illus- 
tration also shows, in a greatly enlarged form, 
her beak or sucking apparatus, which consists 
of four sharp lancet-like siphons, inclosed in a 
protective sheath or proboscis, and admirably 
adapted both for piercing the rose-twig and 
for draining the juices of your choicest 
crimson ramblers. The aphis sticks in the 
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point as if it were a needle, and then sucks 
away vigorously at the rose-tree’s life-blood. 
You can watch her so any day with a 
common small magnifier, and see how, like 
the lady at Mr. Stiggins’ tea meeting, 
she “swells wisibly” in the process. 
Indeed, aphides are always beautiful objects 
for the microscope or pocket lens, with their 
pale, transparent green bodies, their bright 
black eyes, their jointed hairy legs, their 
delicate feelers, and their marvellous honey- 
tubes ; and it will not be my fault if you still 
continue to regard them as nothing more 
than the “nasty blight” that destroys your 
roses. 

Do not for a moment suppose, however, 
that you and your gardener, with his spray 
and his tobacco-water, are the 
only enemies the rose-aphis pos- 
sesses. The name of her foes is 
legion. She is devoured alive, 
from without and from within, 
by a ceaseless horde of aggressive 
belligerents. The most destruc- 
tive of these enemies are no 
doubt the lady-birds, which, both 
in their larval and their winged 
forms, live almost entirely on 
various kinds of green-fly. This 
practical fact in natural history is 
well known to hop-growers, for 
the dreaded “fly” on hops is an 
aphis ; its abundance or otherwise 
governs the hop market, and 
Kentish farmers are keenly aware that a 
certain particular lady-bird eats the “ fly” 
by millions, on which account they protect 
and foster the lady-bird, thus leaving the 
two insects, the parasite and the carnivore, 
to fight it out in their own way between 
them. 

But No. 5 introduces us to a still more 
insidious though less dangerous foe: an 
internal parasite which lays its eggs inside the 
body of the bud-producing female. There 
the grub hatches out, and proceeds to eat up 
its unwilling hostess, alive, from within. In 
the sketch, we have an illustration, below, of 
an aphis which has thus been compelled to 
take in a stranger to board and lodge in her 
stomach ; while the top figure shows you how 
the lodger, after eating his hostess out, eats 
himself out into the open air through her 
empty skin. If you look out closely for such 
haunted green-flies, inhabited by a parasite 
—most often an inchneumon fly——you will 
find them in abundance on the twigs of rose- 
bushes. They have a peculiar swollen, 
quiescent look, and a brownish colour. 
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No. 6 shows us another such fierce enemy 
This formidable insect tiger is the 
larva of the wasp-fly ; he is a savage carnivore, 


at work. 


who moors himself by his tail 
out to his full length, and 
swoops down upon his un- 
suspecting prey from above ; 
and, being blessed with a 
good appetite, he can get rid 
of no fewer than 120 aphides 
in an hour. As he probably 
eats all day, with little inter- 
mission for rest and diges- 
tion, this gives a grand total 
of about 15,000 or 16,000 
victims at a sitting. How- 
ever, the remaining aphides 
go on budding away as fast 
as ever to make up the de- 
ficiency, so the loss to the 
race is by no means irrepar- 
able. “J/ n'y a pas homme 
nécessaire,” Napoleon used to 


say: and the principle is 
even more true as applied 
to green-flies. If a few 


millions die, their place is 
soon filled again. 

Look once more at No. 6, 
and you will see that while 
the tiger-like enemy is en- 
gaged in hoisting and devour- 
ing one unfortunate aphis, 


below, heedless of the tragedy, 
engaged in blowing off honey-dew. 
This blowing-off of honey-dew leads me 


on direct to the very heart 
of my subject; for it is 
as manufacturers of honey- 
dew and as cows to the 
ants that aphides base 
their chief claim to atten- 
tion. If they did not 
produce this Turkish 
delight of the insect world, 
nobody would have trou- 
bled to study them so 
closely. Let us go on to 
then, what is the 
origin and meaning of 
this curious and almost 
unique secretion. 

If you examine the 
leaves of a lime-tree or 
a rose- bush in warm 
summer weather, you will 
find them covered all 
over with a soft, sticky 
substance, sweet to the 
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NO. 5.—--UNNATURAL LODGER EATS 
HIS HOSTESS OUT OF HER SKIN. 


its neighbour 
is quietly 





NO, 0.—TRAGIC ENEMY WHO DEVOURS 
120 PER HOUR, 


the surface of the foliage. 
is honey-dew, and it is manufactured solely 
by various kinds of aphides, without whose 
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and spread in a thin layer upon 


This sweet stuff 


trade-mark none other is 
genuine. Why do they make 
it? Not, you may be sure, 
out of pure unselfish moral 
desire to benefit the ants 
and other beasts that like 
it. In the animal world, 
nothing for nothing is the 
principle of conduct. The 
true secret of the origin of 
honey-dew appears to be 
this. Aphides live entirely 
off a light diet of vegetable 
juices ; now, these juices are 
rich in compounds of 
hydrogen and carbon, 
especially sugar (or, rather, 
to be strictly scientific, 
glucose), but are relatively 
deficient in nitrogenous 
materials, which last are 
needed as producers of move- 
ment by all animals, how- 
ever sluggish. In __ order, 
therefore, to procure enough 
nitrogenous matter for its 
simple needs, your aphis is 
obliged’ to eat its way 


through a quite superfluous amount of sweets, 
or of sugar-forming substances. It is almost as 
though we ourselves had to swallow daily a 
barrel of treacle, so as to reach at the bottom 


an ounce of beefsteak. 
To get rid of this surplus 
of sugar (or, rather, un- 
digested glucose), almost 
all aphides (for they are 
a large family, with many 
separate kinds) have ac- 
quired a pair of peculiar 
organs, known as_ honey- 


tubes, on the backs of 
their bodies. Sometimes, 
when distended with 
superfluous food, they 
simply blow out the 
honey -dew secreted by 
these tubes on to the 
leaves below them. 

The aphis in No. 6 
is represented at the 
moment when it is thus 
ridding itself of its ex- 
cessive sweetness. But 


honey-dew is sticky, and 
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apt to get in the way; it may clog 
one’s legs, or interfere with one’s pro- 
boscis: so the aphides prefer as a 
rule to retain it prudently till some friendly 
animal, with a taste for sweets, steps in to 
relieve them of the unpleasant tension. 
The animal which especially performs 
this kind office for the rose-aphis is the 
garden ant; and No. 7 represents such an 
ant in the very act of tapping and caressing 
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NO. 7.—-AN ANT MILKING A ROSE-APHIS OF ITS HONEY- 


an aphis with its feelers, in order to make 
her yield up on demand her store of honey. 
The process is ordinarily described as 
“ milking.” 

You must understand, of course, that 
neither aphis nor ant is actuated by purely 
philanthropic considerations ; this is a case 
of mutual accommodation. The aphis wants 
to get rid of a troublesome waste product 
which is apt to clog it. The ant 
wants to secure that waste product as a 
valuable food-stuff. Hence, from all time, 
an offensive and defensive alliance of the 
profoundest type has been mutually struck up 
between ants and aphides. How far this 
alliance has gone is truly wonderful. The ants 
not merely “milk” the aphides, but actually 
collect them together in herds and keep them 
in parks as domestic animals. Nay, more ; 
as Sir John Lubbock has pointed out, different 
kinds of ants domesticate different breeds of 
aphides, as each is suited to the other’s 
conditions. The common black garden ant 
attends chiefly to the aphides which frequent 
twigs and leaves, such as this very rose-aphis 
—for the black ant is a rover and a good 
tree-climber ; he is much given to exploring 
expeditions over the surface of plants in 
search of honey, and he is not particular 
whether he happens to gather it from flowers 
or from insects. The brown ant, on the 
other hand, goes in rather for such species 


of aphides as frequent the crannies in the 
Vol. xiv.--3. 


bark of trees ; while the little yellow ant, an 
almost subterranean race, living underground 
among the grass roots in meadows, “ keeps 
flocks and herds” (says Lubbock) “of the 
root-feeding aphides.” All these facts you 
can verify for yourself with very little trouble 
in any English village. 

It is most interesting to watch a black ant 
on the prowl after honey-dew. He is 
evidently led on to the herd by smell, for he 
mounts the stem where the 
aphides live in a_ business- 
like way, and goes straight 
to the point, as if he knew 
what he was after. When 
he finds an aphis that looks 
likely, he strokes and caresses 
her gently with his antennz 
(as you see in the sketch), 
coaxing her to yield up the 
coveted nectar. The aphis, 
on her side, glad to receive 
his polite attentions, and ac- 
customed to the _ signal, 
exudes a clear drop of her 
surplus sweet, which the ant 
licks up with its jaws greedily. But ants 
do much more than this in the way of 
aiding and protecting their “cows.” They 
really appropriate them. Often, they build, 
with mud, covered ways or galleries up 
to their particular herds, and erect earthen 
cowsheds above them ; they also fight in 
defence of their flocks, as a Zulu will fight 
for his oxen, or an Arab for his camels. 
Their foresight is almost human: for when 
the winter eggs are laid, the ants will trans- 
port them into their nest, to keep them safe 
against frost; and when summer comes 
again, they will carry them out with care, 
and place them in the sun to hatch on the 
proper food-plant. Could man himself show 
greater prudence and forethought than these 
mites of herdsmen? 

“The eggs,” says Sir John Lubbock, “ are 
laid early in October on the food-plant of the 
insect. They are of no direct use to the 
ants ; yet they are not left where they are 
laid, exposed to the severity of the weather 
and to innumerable dangers, but brought 
into the nests, and tended with the utmost 
care through the long winter months till the 
following -March”; when they are brought 
out again and placed on their special ‘food- 
plant. 

Lubbock even notes that ants have 
domesticated a far larger variety of other 
animals than we ourselves have. Our list 
includes at best the horse, the dog, the cat, 
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the cow, the camel, the sheep, the llama, the 
alpaca, the goat, the hen, the duck, the 
goose, the bee, the silkworm, and a dozen or 
so others ; while ants have domesticated no 
fewer than 584 different kinds of crustaceans 
and insects, including beetles, flies, and 
mites, some of which have lived for so many 
generations in the dark galleries of the ant- 
hills that they have become totally blind, as 
happens almost always, in the long run, with 
underground animals. 

During the live-long summer the aphides 
go on, eating and drinking, though not 
indeed marrying or giving in marriage, but 
budding out new broods with inexhaustible 
fertility. They settle down calmly on the 
spot where they were born, they stick to it 
for life, and they seldom move away from 
their native twig unless somebody pushes 
them, for though théy have legs, they do not 
care to use them except on extreme provoca- 
tion. But when autumn arrives, “a strange 
thing happens.” Broods of perfect winged 
males and wingless females are then pro- 
duced ; and the males of these, like almost 
all other insects, take a marriage flight, find 
their predestined mates, and become with 
them the parents of the dormant eggs which 
outlive the year, and carry on the race 
to the succeeding summer. While warm 
weather lasts, few or no males are budded 
out; it is only when cold threatens to destroy 
the entire colony that little husbands are 
born, so as to give rise to eggs which may 
bridge over the gulf between summer and 
summer. If you keep the insects warm, 
however, and supply them with abundant 
food (as in a conservatory), they will go on 
producing imperfect females and fatherless 
broods, without intermission, for many years 


together. ‘The egg-laying generation is thus 
shown to be merely a device for meeting the 
adverse chances of winter; 
the budding process suffices 


well enough, as long as 
warmth and food render the 
possibility of freezing or starva- 
tion unimportant. 

On the other hand, the 
eggs and the brood born 
from them revert to the 
earlier habit of the race, 
when it was still an active, 
free-flying type, before it had 
been demoralized by acquir- 


ing its sedentary, parasitic 
habits. They hatch out into 
active little six -footed, or 


six-legged, grubs, which again No. 
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give rise to very similar chrysalis forms, 
and finally develop into the “ viviparous ” or 
budding females. From this we can readily 
infer that only too great ease of living 
brought about the existing degeneracy of the 
race. Indeed, whenever a species earns its 
livelihood with too little exertion, it invari- 
ably degenerates, and often grows small, 
unintelligent, and vastly prolific ; for superior 
races have relatively small families, while 
inferior races reproduce by the million. 
The mites which infest cheese and other 
food-stuffs are an exactly analogous case to 
that of the aphides, for they are degenerate 
spiders, grown small and prolific through the 
excessive ease of life afforded them by always 
settling in a cheese, all ready-made food for 
them, without the trouble or exertion of 
hunting. 

Creatures which reproduce at such a rate, 
however, invariably pay the penalty for their 
rapid increase by an equally rapid and 
enormous death-rate ; were it otherwise, the 
offspring of a single pair of codfish (with 
their million eggs) would soon turn the sea 
into one solid mass of cod; while the 
descendants of a single viviparous aphis would 
cover the earth with a roft. thick layer of 
teeming green-flies. However, Nature has 
remedies in store for them. Storms of rain 
and hail kill myriads of aphides; sudden 
changes of weather wilt them and nip them 
up; innumerable enemies make an honest 
livelihood out of them. Another of these 
ubiquitous foes is graphically represented in 
No. 8—-the grub of the lace-wing fly, a sort 
of insect old-clothes man, which covers its 
back with the cast-off skins of its discarded 
victims. This is a clever device to enable 
it to escape observation. The larva, which 
is a fat and juicy morsel, catches aphides 
wholesale, and sucks their life-blood ; when 
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he has drained them dry, he hoists up their 
skins on to his back with his jaws, by way 
of overcoat. Then the hooks or spines on 
his back (shown above) hold them in place 
fora time, while the larva bends over and 
spins a few threads of web across them, to 
weave them into a neat and compact garment. 
Thus securely clad, he is hidden from view : 
he looks much like a twig. covered with 
aphides, and avoids to some extent the too 
pressing attentions of his own enemies. 
Observe in this sketch the characteristic 
unconcern of the aphis who is destined to be 
his next victim. 

Birds also destroy large numbers of 
aphides. You can see them picking them off 
in the bean-fields in summer. 

It is lucky for us that these insect pests 
have so abundant a supply of. natural 
enemies ; for man, by himself, is almost 
powerless against them. Strange to say, and 
paradoxical as it sounds, it is the smallest 
enemies that we always find most difficult to 
extirpate. Lions and tigers we can kill off 
without difficulty ; they can be shot and 
exterminated. Wolves and hyenas give us a 
little more trouble ; while against rabbits, our 
resources are taxed to the utmost. A plague 
of rats and mice, or of tiny field-voles, 
can hardly be combated with any hope 
of success; while locusts and Colorado 
beetles devastate our crops with practical 
impunity. 

When it comes to aphides, we are quite 
unable to cope with the infinite numbers of 
our infinitesimal foes; and if we take the 
microscopic creatures which cause cholera, 
typhoid fever, and other zymotic diseases, 
we may keep out of their way, it is true, or 
may isolate the objects in which they breed 
and store their germs, but we are practically 
without means to kill or hurt them. The 
larger the foe, the more easily is he met ; the 
smaller our enemy, the more difficult is he 
to extirpate. We killed off the American 
buffalo (or bison) in a single generation; a 
thousand years would probably -fail to kill off 
the insignificant little aphides that infest our 
roses. 

In the case of one member of the family at 
least, the experiment has been tried on a 
gigantic scale in France, and as yet with com- 
paratively small results. For the dreaded 
phylloxera which. attacks the vines is, in fact, 


an aphis ; and though immense rewards have 
been offered by the French Assembly for any 
good remedy against phylloxera, the only 
successful plan as yet proposed has been 
that of planting healthier and_ sturdier 
American vines, which resist the little beast 
a good deal better than the effete and worn- 
out European species. But many other 
members of the family wage war with dis- 
tinguished success against the British farmer. 
The little black “colliers” which attack our 
bean crops are a species of aphis ; so are the 
“ blight ” of apple-trees, the “fly” on turnips, 
and the most familiar parasites of the hop, 
the cabbage, the pear, and the potato. It is 
well for us, therefore, that the aphides have 
roused against them so many natural enemies 
among the birds and insects, or our crops 
would be destroyed by their persistent efforts. 
The ichneumon-flies alone kill their millions 
yearly ; and the lady-birds well deserve their 
popular esteem for the good they do in keep- 
ing down the ever-increasing numbers of 
these voracious insects. 

Yet, mischievous as they are, the tiny green 
aphides are well deserving of study both for 
their personal beauty and their singular life- 
history. Everybody can observe them, 
because they are practically everywhere. It 
you have a garden, they swarm on every 
bush. If you grow flowers in your window, 
they live in every pot. If you content 
yourself with an occasional bunch of roses 
or geraniums, you will find them, if you 
look, sucking away contentedly on the leaves 
of the rosebuds. Even in London parks 
or squares you may watch the industrious 
ants creeping slowly up the stems to 
milk their wee green cows; you may see 
with the naked eye, or still better with a 
pocket lens, the grateful aphis exude a tiny 
drop of limpid honey from its translucent 
tubes, and the ant lick it up with unmistak- 
able gusto. So here, under our eyes, in every 
part of England, we may behold this quaint 
little drama in real life taking place, so 
familiar that it hardly attracts our attention, 
yet so marvellous that we scarce can credit it 
when. we first behold ‘it. Go out into the 
parks or gardens and examine it for yourself ; 
for every one of the facts I have mentioned 
in this paper can be verified with ease (if 
only you have patience) in fields or meadows 
in all parts of Europe. 














How a Racing Boat ts Butle. 


By S. J. Hous Ley. 


[From Photographs specially taken by George Newnes, Ltd.] 


H]N the early stages of practice a 
crew uses what is known as a 
“tub-ship,” as distinct from 
the racing eight, or “light-ship,” 
known to Americans as a 
“shell.” Though in their actual 
proportions there may be but little difference 
between the two vessels, the difference in 
structure is very great. The tub-ship is built 
in “strakes,” planks overlapping each other 
and nailed together by their edges—the 
most familiar form of construction in rowing- 
boats. Such craft are technically described 
as “clinker-built,” or, more shortly, “clinkers” ; 
whereas the light-ship presents an abso- 
lutely smooth surface, unbroken even by a 
keel. Either vessel will be from 58 to 60 or 
more feet in length, and from 2ft. 2in. to 
2ft. sin. in extreme width, according to the 
weight of the crew. 

The “stocks” upon which the boat is to 
be constructed run almost the entire length 
of the workshop, and consist of a plank set 
on its edge, sustained at a convenient level 
above the floor, about 2ft., by a series of 
props and shores. In the early stages of her 
building, a keel-less boat, of whatever size, is 
laid bottom up. The first operation is 
to lay down the 
“frame.” This is 
only a temporary 
construction, and 
does not ulti- 
mately form any 
part of the boat. 
It is an outline in 
wood of the “deck- 
plan,” and is care- 
fully arranged on 
the top of the 
stocks, being sup- 
ported in its proper 
position by struts 
fastened to the 
stocks. On this 
frame the “moulds” 
are screwed at 
proper intervals. 
These also are 





the ribs do for a big ship in building— 
they give her shape. For the ribs of a 
racing eight are of such slight material that 
their place has to be taken for a time by 
the moulds, which are cut from stout deal, 
and removed ultimately as the ribs are 
inserted. This method is employed in the 
case of any rowing-boat, whether clinker or 
keel-less. 

When the moulds are all in position, a 
very fair idea may be formed of the lines of 
the future boat, as a glance at the accom- 
panying illustration will show. Each mould 
has a slot cut in the part which corresponds 
to the bottom of the boat. The slots are 
sufficiently deep to admit the “ keelson,” the 
backbone of the craft. Every boat has a 
keelson of some form or other, which is the 
interior portion of her backbone, the keel, 
when there is one, being the outside portion. 
When the keelson is set in the slots it is 
planed down flush with the moulds. At 
either end are fixed the stem and stern posts, 
made of spruce or white cedar, properly 
grooved so that the “skin” of the eight may 
be let in flush with the surface of the post. 
In the illustration (No. 1) the stern-post is 
in the foreground, and the oblique join 








temporary, and do 
for an eight what 


FIRST STAGE~THE BOAT BOTTOM UP, STERN-POST IN FOREGROUND. 


SHOWING THE 
TEM, ORARY MOULDS, 
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where it is fixed to the end of the keelson 
can be clearly seen, as well as the groove for 
the skin. 

Planking, or putting on the skin, is the 
next process. When planks of sufficient 
size can be procured, an eight is built in six 
pieces, three to each side. If, as is the case 
with most boats built for a University crew, 
she is 6oft. in length, each piece must be 
quite 2oft., and the sections which belong to 
the middle part of the boat must be of con- 
siderable width. Such planks, without a 
shake or flaw, are not readily obtained. 

One wood has proved pre-eminently suited 
for this purpose. Cedar is easily worked, 
easily bent, and 


very light. The 
finest cedar 
comes from 


Havana, and is 
a very different 
wood to the pro- 
duct of Florida, 
which is used in 
the manufacture 
of pencils. Some 
good cedar is 
also imported 
from Mexico. In- 
deed, the builder 
of racing craft 
may be said to 
ransack the 
world in search 
of materials. The 
cedar planks are 
sawn, by veneer 
saws usually, to 
about ;sth of an 
inch in thick- 
ness. They are 
cut to the ap- 
proximate shape, 
and then bent 
to the form of 
the moulds. This 
is accomplished 
by holding them 
over an iron tube 
of large diame- 
ter, inside which 
burns a series of gas jets, and at the 
same time damping the wood. When a 
plank is sufficiently pliable it is laid on 
the moulds, and bound with string. The 
work of fastening each piece must now be 
done very rapidly; for, as the. wood cools 


and dries, it is apt to get out ae hc } 
extraordinarily short space of : - 





SECOND STAGE—THE BOAT PARTIALLY PLANKED, THE SHELL NOW 
ALMOST COMPLETE. 
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“scarves,” or joints where the pieces overlap, 
are made by what is known to joiners as 
“halving”; half the thickness of wood is 
removed from each side, and these halves 
are glued and nailed together, so that the 
surface remains perfectly smooth and un- 
broken. On the inside, the scarf is frequently 
strengthened with an additional layer of 
cedar. 

If anyone wishes to see the perfection of 
neatness and accuracy in making long “ joins,” 
let him examine the bottom of a racing eight, 
and not forget the adverse circumstances 
under which such exquisite work had to be 
produced. In illustration No. 2 an eight is 
represented par- 
tially planked. 
One-third of her 
length, the stern, 
remains to be 
covered, and one 
side of this is 
in progress. 
When that is 
done the “shell” 
of the boat will 
be complete. 

This stage hav- 
ing been reached, 
the moulds and 
frame are un- 
screwed from the 
stocks, and the 
boat is turned 
over. The frame 
is removed, and 
the shell.” 
held firmly in 
position by a 
sort of external 
frame, which is 
wedged against 
either side of 
the boat by the 
series of clips 
and props shown 
in illustration 
No. 3, where Mr. 
Clasper, the 
builder, appears 
directing opera- 
tions. Then her ribs are put in, having 
been cut: from ash or oak to the proper 
pattern, and meet the keelson, but are 
not let into it. In order to keep the 
“floor” or bottom of the eight as flat and 
rigid as possible, the ribs are joined in pairs 
and fastened to the keelson by “floor 
timbers.” These are also of oak or ash, 


“ce 
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THIRD STAGE—THE BOAT TURNED OVER, WITH MR. CLASPER DIRECTING OPERATIONS. 
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athletes on board 
begin to “ make 
her hum.” Their 
power is applied 
at the end of the 
outriggers ;_ these 
are supported by 
the “‘wash-boards,” 
and the wash- 
boards by the 
“shoulders.” 
These last are like 
strong ribs with a 
big top projecting 
above the inwale, 
and are a con- 
spicuous feature in 
illustration No. 4. 
The extra tall 
ones, which are in 
pairs, are those to 
which the outrig- 


SHOWING THE EXTERNAL FRAME BY WHICH THE BOAT IS HELD IN POSITION. gers are fastened 


of the same thickness as the ribs, not quite 
half an inch square in section. They pass 
right through the keelson, and are riveted on 
either side to the ribs. The skeleton of the 
boat is then completed by the insertion of 
the “inwales,” which may be likened to an 
internal and permanent “frame.” They do 
for the sides of the craft what the keelson 
does for the bottom—they supply the 
necessary rigidity. 

In illustration No. 3 may be seen the slots 
at either side of the moulds from which the 
temporary frame 
has been taken. 
The inwales occu- 
pying this position 
may be seen in 
illustration No. 4. 
Gradually, as the 
structure grows in 
strength, the 
moulds are re- 
moved, and by the 
time the stage 
represented in this 
picture has been 
reached are en- 
tirely absent. The 
hull is now finish- 
ed. It remains to 
fit the ship to re- 
ceive and bear the 
strain which will 
be put upon her 
when the eight 





FOURTH STAGE—SHOWING THE INWALES, AND WASH-BOARDS SUPPORTED BY 
THE MOULDS ENTIRELY REMOVED. 


through the wash- 
boards, and are rather heavier than the 
others. One wash-board is just being 
fitted to the shoulders. It is of fairly stout 
cedar, or mahogany, and extends only along 
so much of the boat’s length as is occupied 
by the rowers. By the coxswain’s seat it 
ends in a slope down to the inwale ; forward, 
it commences in the “ cutwater,” which is 
seen in illustration No. 5. 
At either end the boat is covered in with 
a fine canvas of Irish linen. For further 


protection it is sometimes found necessary 
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to add “sea-boards” to the wash-boards. 
These are strips of wood, a couple of inches 
or so in width, nailed horizontally to the top 
of the wash-boards and projecting outside. 
They are merely a temporary contrivance 
to prevent the ship from being swamped in a 
heavy sea, and 
are not an essen- 


tial part of an 
eight. 
In 1873 ap- 


peared the last 
great innovation 
in racing craft, 
the introduction 
of the sliding- 
seat. In rowing, 
the power of the 
stroke is mainly 
determined by 
the distance 
through which— 
within reason- 
able limits—the 
shoulders can be 
made to travel 
by the swing of 
the body. A 
sliding - seat en- 
ables the rower, 


while maintain- 
ing the swing 
which he prac- 


tised upon a fixed 
seat, to shift his 
whole body 
16in., and so to 
increase by that 
amount the dis- 
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or vulcanite ; while, in the latest pattern, the 
bearings of the wheel-axles, instead of being 
round holes in brass, are long slots; if the 
wheels by any chance became jammed, the 
seat would still slide comparatively freely on 
the bearings. The seats, with their axles 
and wheels, may 
be seen in illus- 
tration No. 5. 
This picture also 
gives a good view 
of the linen cov- 
ering and out- 
riggers. 

In a sea-boat, 
the “stretcher” is 
a long and stout 
stick fitting into 
slots on the 
floor ; unless, as 
is often the case, 
the rower prefers 
to put his foot 
against the back 
of the opposite 
seat. Ina river- 
boat it is a wide 
and thick plank, 
from which the 
leg drive is ob- 
tained. It should 
accommodate 
the whole foot. 
Two straps pass 
over the toes— 
more to give 
confidence at the 
finish of the 
stroke than for 








tance travelled = trrn stace 
by his shoulders. 

It is said that one oarsman, before the 
introduction of the new contrivance, had 
a:seat built of extra width, upon which he 
slid. To him, the advantages of transferring 
the friction from his own person to a piece 
of unfeeling mechanism must have been 
painfully obvious. So the sliding-seat came 
into existence. Its primitive form was some- 
thing like the lid of a cigar box, raised upon 
four little square blocks, which slid along two 
greased metal rails. 

In those days, every sliding oarsman bore 
upon his “shorts” the marks of his pursuit, 
in two black lines down the back of each 
thigh, made by the grease from the rails. 
The modern seat is an anatomically con- 
structed cup, running upon four neat little 
vulcanite rollers, which fit upon rails of metal 


SHOWING LINEN COVERING, CUTWATER, AND OUTRIGGERS, 


any other pur- 
pose ; certainly 
not to pull the slide up, as that will come for- 
ward of its own accord when a proficient 
oarsman sits upon it. The heels rest upon 
a bit of board placed upon the floor-timbers 
on the rower’s side of the keelson, or upon two 
semi-circular brass rails screwed to the lower 
part of the stretcher. 

Eights have been arranged so that the crew 
might sit in a row down the centre of the 
craft, but the usual disposition may be seen 
by a glance at illustrations Nos. 5 and 6. 
“Seven ” takes time from “stroke,” so does 
“five” takes time from “seven,” 
“four” from “six,” and so on up either side 
of the boat. The thwarts, upon which the 
runners, or rails, for the seats are screwed, 
are well shown in illustration No. 6. They 
are fastened to the inwale at the sides, and « 


aes 
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supported at either end on bulk-heads, which 
are usually pierced or sawn into a shape like 
the pier of a bridge. ‘True bulk-heads, 
which are quite watertight, inclose the 
canvassed ends of the boat; so that it is 
difficult to sink an eight, and impossible to 
sink a sculling-boat of similar construction 
without breaking her. The shaped bulk- 
heads, which support the thwarts, may be 
seen in illustration No. 4, as well as the 
little ledges by which the thwarts are fastened 
at their sides to the inwale. 

When the eight has been thus built, her 
shell carefully smoothed and varnished, and 











the seats put in, it only remains to bolt on 
her riggers, finish her rudder, and add the 
“fin,” if she is to have one. The latter is a 
plate of thin metal attached a little behind 
the coxswain’s seat, and performs the office 
of a keel. It makes the boat run a straight 
course, and steadies her “swing” when the 
rudder has been used round a corner. For, 
as every coxswain knows, an eight containing 
a crew of 100 stone or more in weight will 
go on swinging for an astonishingly long 
time after the rudder has been “taken off.” 
The fin remedies this, to a great extent, but is 
not always used. 

Lastly the riggers are bolted on, with bolts 
which pass right through the wash-boards and 
the special shoulders made to receive them. 
Their form, with the arrangement of the 
stays, is seen in illustration No. 6. The 
rigger itself is of four rods—the single stay 
being regarded as an auxiliary-—of which the 
two upper are solid, to enable the “sill,” or 
level part of the rigger, to be forged flat, and 
the two lower are tubular. The “tholes,” or 


upright parts of the rigger, and the sill are 
faced with wood; and the tops of the two 
tholes are bound together with string, to 
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prevent the oar being displaced by a blow 
from a wave. To catch a “crab” with a 
rigger so tied is a fatal error, and results 
in a breakage of something, or somebody. 
Illustration No. 5 shows the eight having the 
last riggers fitted to her, and No. 6 shows 
her complete and ready for the water. 

Like other productions of this world, the 
modern light-ship has passed through a 
gradual course of evolution. It was not 
born an adult. The lines of the hull, the 
methods of construction, the details of out- 
riggers, seats, and so forth, have all of them 
undergone modification at the hands of 





various builders ; while in the course of time 
the choice of the actual materials used has 
completely changed. In fact, the racing 
craft of 1897 is almost as different in 
structure and appearance from the vessels in 
which the “Fathers of the Race” rowed the 
first University match in 1829, as the torpedo- 
destroyer is different to the old-fashioned 
twenty-gun brig. 

Until the year 1840, the race was rowed 
in ships which would seem at the present 
day justly to merit the term “tub.” Up 
to that date outriggers had not been used ; 
the boats were “ in-rigged,” the rowlocks being 
set absolutely upon the gunwales. A craft 
fitted in such style had naturally to be built 
with considerable beam to enable the rowers 
to use an oar of an effective length ; and, 
had the sliding-seat been invented in the 
days of in-rigged boats, the shortness of the 


oars would have been exceedingly in- 
convenient. 
Outriggers were introduced by Henry 


Clasper—father of Mr. John H. Clasper, to 
whom we are indebted for permission to re- 
produce the photographs which illustrate this 
article—in the year 1845. 














By BRET 


—7/E wasa “cowboy.” A reckless 
and dashing rider, yet mindful 
of his horse’s needs; good- 

CAS humoured by nature, but quick 
A taal in quarrel; independent of 

== circumstance, yet shy and 
sensitive of opinion ; abstemious by educa- 
tion and general habit, yet intemperate ix 
amusement; self-centred, yet possessed of 
a childish vanity — taken altogether, a 
characteristic product of the Western plains, 
which he should have never left. 

But reckless adventure after adventure had 
brought him into difficulties, from which 
there was only one equally adventurous 
escape: he joined a company of I[ndians 
engaged by Buffalo Bill to simulate before 
civilized communities the sports and customs 
of the uncivilized. In divers Christian arenas 
of the Nineteenth century he rode as a 
northern barbarian of the First might have 
disported before the Roman populace, but 
harmlessly, of his own free will, and of some 
little profit to himself. He threw his lasso 
under the curious eyes of languid men and 
women of the world, eager for some new 
sensation, with admiring plaudits from them 
and a half contemptuous egotism of his own. 

Vol. xiv.--4, 
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But outside of the arena he was lonely, lost, 
and impatient for excitement. 

An ingenious attempt to “paint the town 
red” did not commend itself as a spectacle 
to the householders who lived in the vicinity 
of Earl’s Court, London, and Alkali Dick 
was haled before a respectable magistrate by 
a serious policeman, and fined as if he had 
been only a drunken coster. A later attempt 
at Paris to “ incarnadine ” the neighbourhood 
of the Champs de Mars, and “round up” 
number of éou/evardiers, met with a more 
disastrous result—the gleam of steel from 
mounted gendarmes, and a mandate to his 
employers. 

So it came that one night, after the con- 
clusion of the performance, Alkali Dick rode 
out of the corral gate of the Hippodrome 
with his last week’s salary in his pocket and 
an imprecation on his lips. He had shaken 
the sawdust of the sham arena from his 
high, tight-fitting boots ; he would shake off 
the white dust of France, and the effeminate 
soil of all Europe, also, and embark, at once, 
for his own country and the Far West ! 

A more practical and experienced man 
would have sold his horse at the nearest 
market and taken train to Havre, but Alkali 


* Copyright, 1897, by Bret Harte, in the United States of America. 
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Dick felt himself incomplete on “rra firma 
without his mustang —it would be hard 
enough to part from it on embarking—and 
he had determined to ride to the seaport. 

The spectacle of a lithe horseman, clad in 
a Rembrandt somdrero, velvet jacket, turn- 
over collar, almost Van Dyke in its pro- 
portions, white trousers and high boots, with 
long, curling hair falling over his shoulders, 
and a pointed beard and moustache, was 
a picturesque one, but, still, not a novelty to 
the late-supping Parisians who looked up 
under the midnight gas as he passed, and 
only recognised one of those men whom 
Paris had agreed to designate as “ Booflo- 
bils ” going home. 

At three o'clock he pulled up at a wayside 
cabaret, preferring it to the publicity of a 
larger hotel, and lay there till morning. The 
slight consternation of the cadaret-keeper 
and his wife over this long-haired phantom, 
with glittering, deep-set eyes, was soothed by 
a royally-flung gold coin, and a few words of 
French slang picked up in the arena, which, 
with the name of Havre, comprised Dick’s 
whole knowledge of the language. But he 
was touched with their ready and intelligent 
comprehension of his needs, and their 
genial if not so comprehensive loquacity. 
Luckily for his quick temper, he did not 
know that they had taken him for a travelling 
quack-doctor going to the Fair of Yvetot, 
and that Madame had been on the point of 
asking him for a magic balsam to prevent 
migraine. 

He was up betimes and away, giving a 
wide berth to the larger towns; taking by- 
ways and cut-offs, yet always with the 
Western pathfinder’s instinct, even among 
these alien, poplar-haunted plains, low-banked 
willow-fringed rivers, and cloverless meadows. 
The white sun shining everywhere — on 
dazzling arbours, summer-houses, and trellises ; 
on light green vines and delicate pea-rows ; on 
the white trousers, jackets, and shoes of smart 
shop-keepers or holiday-makers ; on the white 
head-dresses of nurses and the white-ringed 
caps of the Sisters of St. Vincent—all this 
grew monotonous to this native of still more 
monotonous wastes. The long, black shadows 
of short, blue-skirted, sabotted women and 
short, blue-bloused, sabotted men _ slowly 
wcrking in the fields, with slow oxen, or still 
slower heavy Norman horses; the same 


horses gaily bedecked, dragging slowly not 
only heavy waggons, but their own apparently 
more monstrous weight over the white road, 
fretted his nervous Western energy, and 
made him impatient to get on. ~ 
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At the close of the second day he found 
some relief on entering a trackless wood— 
not the usual formal avenue of equi-distant 
trees, leading to nowhere, and stopping upon 
the open field—but apparently a genuine 
forest as wild as one of his own “oak 
bottoms.” Gnarled roots and_ twisted 
branches flung themselves across his path; 
his mustang’s hoofs sank in deep pits of 
moss and last year’s withered leaves ; trailing 
vines caught his heavy-stirruped feet, or 
brushed his broad somérero ; the vista before 
him seemed only to endlessly repeat the 
same sylvan glade; he was in fancy once 
more in the primeval Western forest, and 
encompassed by its vast, dim silences. He 
did not know that he had in fact only pene- 
trated an ancient park, which, in former 
days, resounded to the winding fanfare of 
the chase, and was still, on stated occasions, 
swept over by accurately green - coated 
Parisians and green-plumed Dvéane’s, who 


had come down by train! To him it 
meant only unfettered and_ unlimited 
freedom. 

He rose in his stirrups, and sent a 


characteristic yell ringing down the dim aisles 
before him. But, alas! at the same moment, 
his mustang, accustomed to the firmer grip of 
the prairie, in lashing out, stepped upon a 
slimy root, and fell heavily, rolling over his 


clinging and still undislodged rider. For a 
few moments both lay still. Then Dick 


extricated himself with an oath, rose giddily, 
dragged up his horse—who, after the fashion 
of his race, was meekly succumbing to his 
reclining position—and then became aware 
that the unfortunate beast was badly 
sprained in the shoulder, and temporarily 
lame. The sudden recollection that he was 
some miles from thé road, and that the sun 
was sinking, concentrated his scattered 
faculties. The prospect of sleeping out in that 
summer woodland was nothing to the pioneer- 
bred Dick; he could make his horse and 
himself comfortable anywhere—but he was 
delaying his arrival at Havre. He must 
regain the high road—or some wayside inn. 
He glanced around him ; the westering sun 
was a guide for his general direction, the 
road must follow it north or south ; he would 
find a “clearing” somewhere. But here 
Dick was mistaken ; there seemed no inter- 
ruption of, no encroachment upon, this sylvan 
tract, as in his Western woods. There was 
no track or trail to be found; he missed 
even the ordinary woodland signs that 
denoted the path of animals to water. For 
the park, from the time a Norman Duke had 




















first alienated it from the virgin forest, had 
been rigidly preserved. 

Suddenly, rising apparently from the 
ground before him, he saw the high roof- 
ridges and /oure/les of a long, irregular, 
gloomy building. A few steps further showed 
him that it lay in a cup-like depression of 
the forest, and that it was still a long descent 
from where he had wandered to where it 
stood in the gathering darkness. His 
mustang was moving with great difficulty ; 
he uncoiled his /avia¢ from the saddle-horn, 
and, selecting the must open space, tied one 
end to the trunk of a large tree—the forty 
feet of horse-hair rope giving the animal a 
sufficient degree of grazing freedom. 

Then he strode more 
quickly down the forest 
side towards the build- 
ing, which now revealed 
its austere proportions, 
though Dick could see 
that they were mitigated 
by a strange, formal , 
flower-garden, with ‘ 
quaint statues and foun- 
tains. There were grim 
black adées of clipped 
trees, a curiously 
wrought iron gate, and 
twisted iron espaliers. 
On one side the edifice 
was supported by a 
great stone terrace, 
which seemed to him 
as broad as a Parisian 
boulevard. Yet every- 
where it appeared sleep- 
ing in the desertion and 
silence of the summer 
twilight. The evening 
breeze swayed the lace 
curtains at the tall windows, but nothing else 
moved. To the unsophisticated Western man, 
it looked like a scene on the stage. 

His progress was, however, presently 
checked by the first sign of preservation he 
had met in the forest—a thick hedge, which 
interfered between him and a sloping lawn 
beyond. It was up to his waist, yet he 
began to break his way through it, when 
suddenly he was arrested by the sound of 
voices. Before him, on the lawn, a man 
and woman, evidently servants, were slowly 
advancing, peering into the shadows of the 
wood which he had just left. He could not 
understand what they were saying, but he 
was about to speak and indicate his desire 
to find the road by signs, when the woman, 
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turning towards her companion, caught 
sight of his face and shoulders above the 
hedge. To his surprise and consternation, he 
saw the colour drop out of her fresh cheeks, 
her round eyes fix in their sockets, and with a 
despairing shriek, she turned and fled towards 
the house. The man turned at his com- 
panion’s cry, gave the same horrified glance 
at Dick’s face, uttered a hoarse “ Sacré/” 
crossed himself violently, and fled also ! 
Amazed, indignant, and for the first time 
in his life humiliated, Dick gazed speech- 
lessly after them. The man, of course, was a 
sneaking coward—but the woman was rather 










““SHE TURNED AND FLED.” 


pretty. It had not been Dick’s experience 
to have women run from him! Should he 
follow them, knock the silly fellow’s head 
against a tree, and demand an explanation? 
Alas ! he knew not the language! They had 
already reached the house and disappeared in 
one of the offices. Well! Let them go— 
for a mean, “low down” pair of country 
bumpkins !—4e wanted no favours from them ! 

He turned back angrily into the forest to 
seek his unlucky beast. The gurgle of water 
fell on his ear ; hard by was a spring, where 
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at least he could water the mustang. He 
stooped to examine it; there was yet light 
enough in the sunset sky to throw back from 
that little mirror the reflection of his thin, oval 
face, his long, curling hair, and his pointed 
beard and moustache. Yes! this was his 
face-—the face that many women in Paris had 
agreed was romantic and picturesque. Had 
those wretched greenhorns never seen a real 
man before? Were they idiots, or insane ? 
A sudden recollection of the silence and the 
seclusion of the building suggested certainly 
an asylum—but where were the keepers ? 

It was getting darker in the wood; he 
made haste to recover his horse, to drag it to 
the spring, and there bathe its shoulder in the 
water mixed with whisky taken from his flask. 
His saddle-bag contained enough bread and 
meat for his own supper ; he would camp out 
for the night where he was, and with the first 
light of dawn make his way back through the 
wood whence he came. As the light slowly 
faded from the wood he rolled himself in his 
saddle-blanket and lay down. 

But not to sleep! His strange position, 
the accident to his horse, an unusual irritation 
over the incident of the frightened servants— 
trivial as it might have been to any other 
man—and above all, an increasing childish 
curiosity, kept him awake and restless. 
Presently he could see also that it was 
growing lighter beyond the edge of the 
wood, and that the rays of a young crescent 
moon, while it plunged the forest into dark- 
ness and impassable shadow, evidently was 
illuminating the hollow below. He threw 
aside his blanket, and made his way to the 
hedge again. He was right; he could see 
the quaint, formal lines of the old garden 
more distinctly-—the broad terrace — the 
queer, dark bulk of the house, with lights 
now gleaming from a few of its open 
windows. 

Before one of these windows opening on 
the terrace was a small, white, draped table 
with fruits, cups and glasses, and two or 
three chairs. As he gazed curiously at these 
new signs of life and occupation, he became 
aware of a regular and monotonous tap upon 
the stone flags of the terrace. Suddenly he 
saw three figures slowly turn the corner of 
the terrace at the further end of the building, 
and walk towards the table. The central 
figure was that of an elderly woman, yet tall 
and stately of carriage, walking with a stick, 
whose regular tap he had heard, supported 
on the one side by an elderty curé in black 
Soutaine, and on the other by a tall and 
slender girl in white. 
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They walked leisurely to the other end of 
the terrace, as if performing a regular exer- 
cise, and returned, stopping before the open 
French window ; where, after remaining in 
conversation a few moments, the elderly lady 
and her ecclesiastical companion entered. 
The young girl sauntered slowly to the steps 
of the terrace, and leaning against a huge vase 
as she looked over the garden, seemed lost 
in contemplation. Her face was turned 
towards the wood, but in quite another 
direction from where he stood. 

There was something so gentle, refined, 
and graceful in her figure, yet dominated by 
a girlish youthfulness of movement and 
gesture, that Alkali Dick was singula.ly 
interested. He had probably never seen an 
ingénue before ; he had certainly never come 
in contact with a girl of that caste and 
seclusion in his brief Parisian experience. 
He was sorely tempted to leave his hedge 
and try to obtain a nearer view of her. 
There was a fringe of lilac bushes running 
from the garden up the slope; if he could 
gain their shadows, he could descend into 
the garden. What he should do after his 
arrival, he had not thought ; but he had one 
idea—he knew not why—that if he ventured 
to speak to her he would not be met with 
the abrupt rustic terror he had experienced 
at the hands of the servants. She was 
not of that kind! He crept through 
the hedge, reached the lilacs, and began 
the descent softly and securely in the 
shadoW. But at the same moment she 
arose, called in a youthful voice towards the 
open window, and began to descend the steps. 
A half-expostulating reply came from the 
window, but the young girl answered it with 
the laughing, capricious confidence of a 
spoiled child, and continued her way into 
the garden. Here she paused a moment 
and hung over a rose tree, from which she 
gathered a flower, which she thrust into her 
belt. Dick paused, too, half-crouching, half- 
leaning over a lichen-stained, cracked stone 
pedestal from which the statue had long 
been overthrown and forgotten. 

To his surprise, however, the young girl, 
following the path to the lilacs, began 
leisurely to ascend the hill, swaying from 
side to side with a youthful movement, and 
swinging the long stalk of a lily at her side. 
In another moment he would be discovered ! 
Dick was frightened ; his confidence of the 
moment before had all gone ; he would fly— 
and yet, an exquisite and fearful joy kept 
him motionless. She was approaching him, 
full and clear in the moonlight. He could 
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see the grace of her delicate figure in 
the simple white frock drawn at the 
waist with broad satin ribbon, and its love- 
knots of pale blue ribbons on her shoulders ; 
he could see the coils of her brown hair, the 
pale, olive tint of her oval cheek, the delicate, 
swelling nostril of her straight, clear-cut nose ; 
he could even smell the lily she carried in 
her little hand. Then, suddenly, she lifted 
her long lashes, and her large grey eyes met 
his. 

Alas ! the same look of vacant horror came 
into her eyes, and 
fixed and dilated 
their clear pupils. 
But she uttered no 
outcry — there was 
something in her 
blood that checked 
it—something that 
even gave a dignity 
to her recoiling 
figure, and made 
Dick flush with ad- 
miration. She put 
her hand to her 
side, as if the shock 
of the exertion of 
her ascent had set 
her heart to beat- 
ing, but she did not 
faint. Then her 
fixed look gave way 
to gne of infinite 
sadness, pity, and 
pathetic appeal. 
Her lips were parted 
—they seemed to 
be moving, appa- 
rently in _ prayer. 
At last her voice 
came, wonderingly, 
timidly, tenderly :— g 

“ Mon Dieu! Cest Bae € 
donc vous? Ict. Crest 
vous que Marie a 
cru voir! Que venez vous faire itt, Armand 
de Fontonelles? Répondes!” 

Alas, not a word was comprehensible to 
Dick ; nor could he think of a word to say 
in reply. He made an uncouth, half- 
irritated, half-despairing gesture towards the 
wood he had quitted, as if to indicate his 
helpless horse, but he knew it was meaning- 
less to the frightened yet exalted girl before 
him. Her little hand crept to her breast 
and clutched a rosary within the folds of her 
dress, as her soft voice again arose, low but 
appealingly :— 


“SHE CLASPED HER HANDS APPEALINGLY BEFORE HIM.” 
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“ Vous souffres! Ah, mon Dieu! Peuton 
vous secourir? Mot méme—mes prieres 
pourraient elles interceder pour vous? Je 
supplierai le Ciel de prendre en pitié Padme de 
mon ancétre. Monsieur le Curé est la—ye lui 
parlerat. Lui et ma mere vous viendront en 
aide.” : 

She clasped her hands appealingly before 
him. 





Dick stood bewil- 
|! dered, hopeless, 

mystified ; he had 

not understood a 
word; he could not say 
| a word. For an instant 
he had a wild idea of seiz- 
ing her hand and leading 
her to his helpless horse, and then came what 
he believed was his salvation—a sudden flash 
of recollection that he had seen the word he 
wanted, the one word that would explain all, 
in a placarded notice at the Cirque of a 
bracelet that had been /ost—yes, the single 
word “ perdu.” He made a step towards her, 
and in voice almost as faint as her own, 
stammered : “ Perdu /” 

With a little cry, that was more like a sigh 
than an outcry, the girl’s arms fell to her 
side ; she took a step backwards, reeled, and 
fainted away. 
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Dick caught her as she fell. What had he 
said !—but, more than all, what should he 
do now? He could not leave her alone and 
helpless—yet how could he justify another 
disconcerting intrusion? He touched her 
hands, they were cold and lifeless—her eyes 
were half-closed, her face as pale and droop- 
ing as her lily. Well, he must brave the 
worst now—and carry her to the house, even 
at the risk of meeting the others and terrifying 
them as he had her. He caught her up—he 
scarcely felt her weight against his breast and 
shoulder, and ran hurriedly down the slope 
to the terrace, which was still deserted. If 
he had time to place her on some bench 
beside the window, within their reach, he 
might still fly undiscovered! But as he 
panted up the steps of the terrace with his 
burden, he saw that the French window was 
still open, but the light seemed to have been 
extinguished. It would be safer for her if 
he could place her suside the house—if 
he but dared to enter. He was desperate— 
and he dared ! 

He found himself alone, in a long sa/on 
of rich but faded white and gold hangings, lit 
at the further end by two tall candles on either 
side of the high marble mantel, whose rays, 
however, scarcely 
reached the window 
where he had entered. 
He laid his burden on 
a high-backed sofa. In 
so doing, the rose fell 
from her belt. He 
picked it up, put it in 
his breast, and turned to 
go. But he was arrested . i 
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by a voice from the a 
terrace :— ’ 
*“ Renée !” (y™ 
It was the voice of 


the elderly lady, who, 
with the curé at her side, 
had just appeared from 
the rear of the house, and 
from the further end of 
the terrace was looking 
towards the garden in 
search of the young girl. 
His escape in that way 
was cut off. To add to 
his dismay, the young 
girl, perhaps roused by her mother’s voice, 
was beginning to show signs of recovering 
consciousness. Dick looked quickly around 
him. There was an open door, opposite 
the window, leading to a hall which, no 
doubt, offered some exit on the other 
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side of the house. It was his only re- 
maining chance! He darted through it, 
closed it behind him, and found himself at 
the end of a long hall or picture - gallery, 
strangely illuminated through high windows, 
reaching nearly to the roof, by the moon, 
which on that side of the building threw 
nearly level bars of light and shadows across 
the floor and the quaint portraits on the wall. 

But to his delight he could see at the other 
end a narrow, lance-shaped open postern 
door showing the moonlit pavement without 


—evidently the door through which the 
mother and the cwré had just passed out. He 


ran rapidly towards it. As he did so he heard 
the hurried ringing of bells and voices in the 
room he had quitted—the young girl had 
evidently been discovered—and this would 
give him time. He had nearly reached the 
door, when he stopped suddenly-—his blood 
chilled with awe ! It was his turn to be terrified 
—he was standing, apparently, before Azmse/f / 

His first recovering thought was that it was 
a mirror—so accurately was every line and 
detail of his face and figure reflected. Buta 


second scrutiny showed some discrepancies 
of costume, and he saw it was a panelled 
portrait on the wall. 


It was of a man of his 


“HE WAS STANDING, APPARENTLY, 
BEFORE HIMSELF!" 
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own age, height, beard, complexion, and 
features, with long curls like his own, falling 
over a lace Van Dyke collar, which, however, 
again simulated the appearance of his own 
hunting-shirt. The broad-brimmed hat in 
the picture, whose drooping plume was lost 
in shadow, was scarcely different from Dick’s 
sombrero. But the likeness of the face to 
Dick was marvellous—convincing! As he 
gazed at it, the wicked, black eyes seemed to 
flash and kindle at his own—its lip curled 
with Dick’s own sardonic humour ! 

He was recalled to himself by a step in 
the gallery. It was the curé who had 
entered hastily, evidently in search of one of 
the servants. Partly because it was a man 
and not a woman, partly from a feeling of 
bravado—and partly from a strange sense, 
excited by the picture, that he had some 
claim to be there, he turned and faced the 
pale priest with a slight dash 
of impatient devilry that 
would have done credit to 
the portrait. But he was 
sorry for it the next 
moment ! 

The priest, looking up 
suddenly, discovered what 
seemed to him to be the 
portrait standing before its 
own frame and glaring at 
him. Throwing up his hands 
with an averted head and an 
“* E-xorcis——!” he wheeled 


and scuffled away. Dick YA 
seized the opportunity, yf 
darted through the narrow 74h 
door on to the rear terrace, . | 


and ran, under cover of the 
shadow of the house, to 
the steps into the garden. 
Luckily for’ him, this new 
and unexpected diversion 
occupied the inmates too 
much with what was going 
on in the house, to give 
them time to search out- 
side. Dick reached the lilac hedge, tore up 
the hill, and in a few moments threw himself, 
panting, on his blanket. In the single look 
he had cast behind, he had seen that the 
half-dark sa/on was now brilliantly lit—where 
no doubt the whole terrified household was 
now assembled. He had no fear of being 
followed ; since his confrontation with his 
own likeness in the mysterious portrait, he 
understood everything. The apparently 
supernatural character of his visitation was 
made plain; his ruffled vanity was 
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soothed — his vindication was complete. 
He laughed to himself and rolled about, 
until in his suppressed merriment the 
rose fell from his bosom, and — he 
stopped! Its freshness and fragrance 
recalled the innocent young girl he had 
frightened. He remembered her gentle, 


pleading voice, and his cheek flushed. Well, 
he had done the best he could in bringing 
her back to the house—at the risk of being 













** exorcis ! 


taken for a burglar—and she was safe now! 
If that stupid French parson didn’t know 
the difference between a living man and 
a dead and painted one—it wasn’t his fault. 
But he fell asleep with the rose in his fingers. 

He was awake at the first streak of dawn. 
He again bathed his horse’s shoulder, 
saddled, but did not mount him, as the 
beast, although better, was still stiff, and 
Dick wished to spare him for the journey to 
still distant Havre, although he had deter- 
mined to lie over that night at the first way- 
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side inn. Luckily for him, the disturbance 
at the Chateau had not extended to the 
forest, for Dick had to lead his horse slowly 
and could not have escaped, but no suspicion 
of external intrusion seemed to have been 
awakened, and the woodland was, evidently, 
seldom invaded. 

By dint of laying his course by the sun 
and the exercise of a little woodcraft, in the 
course of two hours he heard the creaking 
of a hay-cart, and knew that he was near a 
travelled road. But to his discomfiture he 
presently came to a 
high wall, which had 
evidently guarded 
this portion of the 
woods from the 
public. Time, how- 
ever, had made fre- 
quent breaches in 
the stones; these 
had been roughly 
filled in with a rude 
abatis of logs and 
tree tops pointing 
towards the _ road. 

But as these were 
mainly designed to 
prevent intrusion 
into the park rather 

than egress from it, 
Dick had no diff. | 
culty in rolling them 
aside and emerging 
at last with his limp- 
ing steed upon the 
white, high road. 
The creaking cart 
had passed ; it was 
yet early for traffic, 
and Dick presently 
came upon a wine- 
shop, a bakery, a blacksmith’s shop, laundry, 
and a somewhat pretentious café and hotel 
in a broader space which marked the junction 
of another road. 

Directly before it, however, to his conster- 
nation, were,the massive, but time-worn, iron 
gates of a park, which Dick did not doubt 
was the one in which he had spent the 
previous night. But it was impossible to go 
further in his present plight, and he boldly 
approached the restaurant. As he was 
preparing to make his usual explanatory 
signs, to his great delight he was addressed 
in a quaint, broken English, mixed with 
forgotten American slang, by the white- 
trousered, black alpaca-coated proprietor. 
More than that—he was a Social Democrat 





“‘AN ENTHUSIASTIC LOVER OF AMERICA.” 


and an enthusiastic lover of America—had 
he not been to “ Bos-town” and New York, 
and penetrated as far West as “ Booflo ” ?— 
and had much pleasure in that beautiful and 
free country! Yes! it was a “go-a’ed” 
country —you “ bet-your-lif.”. One had reason 
to say so—there was your electricity—your 
street cars—your “steambots”—ah! such 
steambots—and your “r-rail-r-roads.” Ah! 
observe ! compare your r-rail-r-roads and the 
buffet of the Pullman with the line from 
Paris, for example—and where is one? No- 
where! Actually, 
positively, without 
doubt, nowhere ! 
Later, at an appe- 
tizing breakfast —at 
which, to Dick’s 
great satisfaction, 
the good man had 
permitted and con- 
gratulated himself to 
sit at table with a 
free-born American 
—he was even more 
loquacious. For 
what then, he would 
ask, was this incom- 
petence—this imbe- 
cility — of France? 
He would tell. It 
was the vile corrup- 
tion of Paris, the 
grasping of capital 
and companies, the 
fatal influence of 
the still clinging 
noblesse, and the 
insidious Jesuitical 
power of the priests. 
As for example, 
Monsieur “the 
Booflo-bil” had doubtless noticed the great 
gates of the park before the café? It was 
the preserve—the hunting-park of one of the 
old grand seigneurs, still kept up by his 
descendants, the Counts of Fontonelles— 
hundreds of acres that had never been tilled, 
and kept as wild waste wilderness—kept for 
a day’s pleasure in a year! And, look you! 
the peasants starving around its walls in 
their small garden patches and _ pinched 
farms! And the present Comte de 
Fontonelles cascading gold on his mistresses 
in. Paris; and the Comtesse, his mother, 
and her daughter living there to feed 
and fatten and pension a brood of plotting, 
black-cowled priests. Ah, bah! where was 
your Republican France, then? But a time 
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would come: The “ Booflo-bil” had, without 
doubt, noticed, as he came along the road, 
the breaches in the wall of the park ? 

Dick, with a slight dry reserve, “ reckoned 
that he had.” 

“They were made by the scythes and 
pitchforks of the peasants in the Revolution 
of ’93, when the Count was emigré, as one 
says with reason .‘skedadelle,’ to England. 
Let them look the next time that they burn 
not the Chateau—‘ bet your lif’!” 

“The Chateau,” said Dick, with affected 
carelessness. “Wot’s the blamed thing 
like ?” 

It was an old affair—with armour and a 
picture-gallery —and Jdric-d-brac. He had 
never seen it. Not even as a boy—it was 
kept very secluded then. As a man—you 
understand—he could not ask the favour. 
The Comtes de Fontonelles and himself were 
not friends. ‘The family did not like a café near 
their sacred gates— where had stood only 
the huts of their retainers. The American 
would observe that he had not called it 
“ Café de Chateau,” nor “ Café de Fontonelles” 
—the gold of California would not induce 
him. Why did he remain there? Naturally, 
to goad them! It was a principle, one under- 
stood! To goad them and hold them in 
check! One kept a café—why not? One 
had one’s principles — one’s convictions — 
that was another thing! That was the kind 
of “’air-pin ”—was it not ?—that 4e, Gustav 
Ribaud, was like ! 

Yet for all his truculent Socialism, he was 
quick, obliging, and charmingly attentive to 
Dick and his needs. As to Dick’s horse, he 
should have the best veterinary surgeon— 
there was an incomparable one in the person 
of the blacksmith—see to him, and if it 
were an affair of days, and Dick must go, he 
himself would be glad to purchase the beast, 
his saddle, and accoutrements. It was an 
affair of business—an advertisement for the 
café! He would ride the horse himself 
before the gates of the park. It would please 
his customers. Ha! He had learned a 
trick or two in free America. 

Dick’s first act had been to shave off his 
characteristic beard and moustache, and even 
to submit his long curls to the village barber's 
shears, while a straw hat, which he bought to 
take the place of his slouched somérero, 
completed his transformation. His host 
saw in the change only the natural preparation 
of a voyager, but Dick had really made the 
sacrifice, not from fear of detection, for he 
had recovered his old swaggering audacity, 


but from a quick distaste he had taken 
Vol. xiv.—6. 


to his resemblance to the portrait. He was 
too genuine a Westerner, and too vain a 
man, to feel flattered at his resemblance to 
an aristocratic bully, as he believed the 
ancestral De Fontonelles to be. Even his 
momentary sensation as he faced the curé in 
the picture-gallery was more from a vague 
sense that liberties had been taken with his, 
Dick’s, personality, than that Ae had borrowed 
anything from the portrait. 

But he was not so clear about the young 
girl Her tender, appealing voice, although 
he knew it had been addressed only to a 
vision—still thrilled his fancy. The pluck 
that had made her withstand her fear so 
long until he had uttered that dreadful 
word—-still excited his admiration. His 
curiosity to know what mistake he had 
made—for he knew it must have been 
some frightful blunder—was all the more 
keen, as he had no chance to rectify it. 
What a brute she must have thought him— 
or did she really think him a brute even 
then?—for her look was one more of despair 
and pity! Yet she would remember him 
only by that last word—and never know that 
he had risked insult and ejection from her 
friends to carry her to a place of safety. He 
could not bear to go across the seas carrying 
the pale, unsatisfied face of that gentle girl 
ever before his eyes! <A sense of delicacy— 
new to Dick, but always the accompaniment 
of deep feeling—kept him from even hinting 
his story to his host; though he knew— 
perhaps Jdecause he knew-——that it would 
gratify his enmity to the family. A sudden 
thought struck Dick. He knew her house 
—and her name. He would write her a note. 
Somebody would be sure to translate it for 
her. 

He borrowed pen, ink, and pape , and in 
the clean solitude of his fresh chintz bed- 
room, indited the following letter :— 

“ DEAR Miss FONTONELLES, — Please 
excuse me for having skeert you. I hadn’t any 
call to do it; I never reckoned to do it—it 
was all jest my derned luck! I only reckoned 
to tell you I was lost—in them blamed 
woods —don’t you remember? — ‘lost’ — 
perdoo/—and then you up and fainted! 
I wouldn’t have come into your garden, 
only, you see, I’d just skeered by accident 
two of your helps, reg’lar softies, and I 
wanted to explain. I reckon they allowed 
I was that man that that picter in the hall 
was painted after. I reckon they took me 
for him—see? But he ain’t my style, nohow, 
and I never saw the picter at all until after 
I'd toted you, when you fainted, up to your 
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“HE INDITED A LETTER.” 


house, or I’d have made my kalkilations and 
acted according. I’d have laid low in the 
woods, and got away without skeerin’ you. 
You see what I mean? It was mighty mean 
of me, I suppose, to have tetched you at all, 
without saying ‘excuse me, miss,’ and toted 
you out of the garden and up the steps into 
your own parlour without asking your leave. 
But the whole thing tumbled so suddent. And 
it didn’t seem the square thing for me to lite 
out and leave you lying there on the grass. 
That’s why! I’m sorry I skeert that old 
preacher, but he came upon me in the picter 
hall so suddent, that it was a mighty close 
call, I tell you, to get off without a shindy. 
Please forgive me, Miss Fontonelles. When 
you get this, I shall be going back home to 
America, but you might write to me at 
Denver City, saying you're all right. I liked 
your style ; I liked your grit in standing up to 
me in the garden until you had your say, 
when you thought I was the Lord knows 
what—though I never understood a word 
you got off—not knowing French. But it’s 
all the same now. Say! I’ve got your rose ! 
“Yours very respectfully, 

“ RICHARD FOUNTAINS.’ 

Dick folded the epistle and put it in his 
pocket. He would post it himself on the 
morning before he left. When he came 


, 





downstairs he found his indefatigable 
host awaiting him, with the report of the 
veterinary blacksmith. There was nothing 
seriously wrong with the mustang, but it 
would be unfit to travel for several days. 
The landlord repeated his former offer. 
Dick, whose money was pretty well ex- 
hausted, was fain to accept, reflecting that 
she had never seen the mustang and 
would not recognise it. But he drew 
the line at the somérero, to which his 
host had taken a great fancy. He had 
worn it before her / 

Later in the evening Dick was sitting 
on the low veranda of the caf, overlook- 
ing the white road. A round, white table 
was beside him, his feet were on the 
railing, but his eyes were resting beyond 
on the high, mouldy iron gates of the 
mysterious park. What he was thinking 
of did not matter, but he was a little 
impatient at the sudden appearance of his 
host — whom he had evaded during the 
afternoon—at his side. The man’s manner 
was full of bursting loquacity and mys- 
terious levity. 

Truly, it was a good hour when Dick 
had arrived at Fontonelles — “just in 
time.” He could see now’ what a world 
of imbeciles was France. What stupid igno- 
rance ruled, what low cunning and low tact 
could achieve —in effect, what jugglers and 
mountebanks, hypocritical priests and licen- 
tious and lying xod/esse went to make up exist- 
ing society. Ah, there had been a fine excite- 
ment, a regular coup dthédtre at Fontonelles 
—the Chateau yonder; here at the village, 
where the news wds brought by frightened 
grooms and silly women! He had been in 
the thick of it all the afternoon! He had 
examined it—interrogated them like a juge 
d instruction — winnowed it, sifted it. And 
what was it all? An attempt by these 
wretched priests and sod/esse to revive in 
the nineteenth century—the age of electricity 
and Pullman cars—a miserable medizval 
legend of an _ apparition — a miracle! 
Yes !—One is asked to believe that at the 
Chateau yonder was seen last night 
three times the apparition of Armand de 
Fontonelles ! 

Dick started. “ Armand de Fontonelles !’ 
He remembered that she had repeated that 
name ! 

“Who's he?” he demanded, abruptly. 

“ The first Comte de Fontonelles! When 
monsieur knows that the first Comte has 
been dead three hundred years—he will 
see the imbecility of the affair!” 


? 
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“Wot did he come back for?” growled 
Dick. 

“Ah !—it was a legend. Consider its 
artfulness! The Comte Armand had been 
a hard liver, a dissipated scoundrel, a reckless 
beast, but a mighty hunter of the stag. It 
was said that on one of these occasions he 
had been warned by the apparition of St. 
Hubert, but he had laughed—for, observe, 
he always jeered at the priests too; hence 
this story !—and had declared that the flaming 
cross seen between the horns of the sacred 
stag was only the torch of a poacher, and he 
would shoot it! Good! the body of the Comte, 
dead, but without a wound, was found in the 
wood the next day, with his discharged 
arquebus in his hand. The Archbishop of 
Rouen refused his body the rites of the 
Church until a number of masses were said 
every year and — paid for! One under- 
stands! one sees their ‘little game’; the 
Count now appears —he is in. purgatory ! 
More masses— more money! ‘There you 
are. Bah! One understands, too, that the 
affair takes place, not in a café like this—not 
in a public place—but at a chateau of the 
noblesse, and is seen by,” the proprictor 
checked the characters on his fingers, “ ¢wo 
retainers ; one young demoiselle of the nod/esse, 
daughter of the ché/e/aine herself; and, my 
faith, it goes without saying, by a fat priest, 
the curé/ In effect—two interested ones! 
And the priest—his lie is magnificent! 
Superb! For he saw the Comte in the picture- 
gallery—in effect —stepping into his frame !” 

“Oh, come off the roof,” said Dick, im- 
patiently ; “they must have seen something, 
you know. The young lady wouldn’t lie!” 

Monsieur Ribaud leaned over, with a 
mysterious, cynical smile, and lowering his 
voice, said :— 

“You have reason to say so. You have 
hit it, my friend. There was a something! 
And if we regard the young ‘lady, you shall 
hear. The story of Mademoiselle de Font- 
onelles is that she has walked by herself alone 
in the garden—you observe a/onme—in the 
moonlight, near the edge of the wood. You 
comprehend? The mother and the curé are 
in the house—for the time effaced! Here 
at the edge of the wood—though why she 
continues, a young demoiselle, to the edge 
of the wood does not make itself clear—she 
beholds her ancestor—as on a pedestal— 
young, pale, but very handsome and exa/#é— 
pardon !” 

“ Nothing,” said Dick, hurriedly ; “ go 
on!” 


“She beseeches him why! He says he 


is lost! She faints away, on the instant, 
there—regard me!—on the edge of the 
wood —she says. But her mother and 
Monsieur le Curé find her pale, agitated, 
distressed on the sofa in the salon. One is 
asked to believe that she is transported 
through the air —like an angel—by the spirit 
of Armand de Fontonelles. Incredible!” 

“Well, wot do you think?” said Dick, 
sharply. 

The café proprietor looked around him 


carefully, and then lowered his voice 
significantly :— 

‘A lover!” 

“A what !” said Dick, with a gasp. 

“A lover!” repeated Ribaud. “ You 


comprehend! Mademoiselle has no dot— 
the property is nothing—the brother has 
everything. A Mademoiselle de Fontonelles 
cannot marry out of her class, and the nod/esse 
are all poor. Mademoiselle is young—pretty 
they say, of her kind. It is an intolerable life 
at the old Chateau ; Mademoiselle consoles 
herself !” 

Monsieur Ribaud never knew how near he 
was to the white road below the railing at 
that particular moment. Luckily, Dick 
controlled himself, and wisely, as M. Ribaud’s 
next sentence showed him. 

“ A romance—an innocent, foolish liaison, 
if you like—but, all the same, if known of 
a Mademoiselle de Fontonelles, a com- 
promising —a fatal—entanglement. There 
you are—look! For this, then, all this story 
of cock and bulls and spirits! Mademoiselle 
has been discovered with her lover by some- 
one. This pretty story shall stop their 
mouths !” 

“ But wot,” said Dick, brusquely, “ wot if 
the girl was really skeert at something she’d 
seen, and fainted dead away, as she said she 
did — and —and —” he hesitated—“ some 
stranger came along and picked her up?” 

Monsieur Ribaud looked at him pityingly. 

“ A Mademoiselle de Fontonelles is picked 
up by her servants, by her family, but not by 
the young man in the woods, alone. It is 
even more compromising !” 

“Do you mean to. say,” said Dick, 
furiously, “that the rag-pickers and sneaks 
that wade around in the slumgallion of this 
country, would dare to spatter that young 
gal?” 

“TI mean to say, yes—assuredly, positively 
yes !” said Ribaud, rubbing his hands with a 
certain satisfaction at Dick’s fury. “ For you 
comprehend not the position of da jeune fille 
in all France! Ah! in America, the young 
lady she go everywhere alone; I have seen 
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her — pretty, charming, fascinating — alone 


with the young man. But here, no! never! 
Regard me, my friend. ‘The French mother, 
she say to her daughter’s fiancé, ‘ Look ! there 
is my daughter. She has never been alone, 
with a young man, for five minutes—not even 
with you. ‘Take her for your wife!’ It is 
monstrous !—it is impossible !— it is so!” 

There was a silence of a few minutes, and 
Dick looked blankly at the iron gates of the 
park of Fontonelles. Then he said: “ Give 
me a cigar.” 

M. Ribaud instantly pzoduced his cigar- 
Dick took a cigar, but waved aside 


case. 
the proffered match, and entering the 
café, took from his pocket the letter to 


Mademoiselle de Fontonelle, twisted it in a 
spiral, lighted it at a candle, lit his cigar 
with it, and returning to the veranda, held 
it in his hand until the last ashes dropped 
on the floor. Then he said, gravely, to 
Ribaud :— 

“You've treated me like a white man, 
Frenchy, and I ain’t goin’ back on yer—-tho’ 
your ways ain't my ways—nohow;; but I reckon 
in this yer matter, at the Shotto you're a 
little too previous! For though I don’t as a 
ginral thing take stock in ghosts, JZ de/teve 
every word 
that them folk 
said up thar. 
And,’ he 
added, lean- 
ing his hand 
somewhat 
heavily on 
Ribaud’s 
shoulder, “ if 
you're the 
man I take 
you for, you'll 
believe it too! 
And if that 
chap, Armand 
de Fonton- 
elles, hadn't 
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hev picked up that gal, at that moment, he 
would hev deserved to roast in hell another 
three hundred years! That’s why I believe 
her story. So you'll let these yer Fontonelles 
keep their ghosts for all they’re worth ; and 
when you next feel inclined to talk about 
that girl’s /over—you'll think of me—and 
shut your head! You hear me, Frenchy, 
I’m shoutin’!| And don’t you forget it!” — 

Nevertheless, early the next morning M. 
Ribaud accompanied his guest to the railway 
station, and parted from him with great 
effusion. On his way back an old-fashioned 
carriage with a postilion passed him. At a 
sign from its occupart, the postilion pulled 
up, and M. Ribaud, bowing to the dust, 
approached the window, and the pale, stern 
face of a dignified, white-haired woman of 
sixty that looked from it. 

“ Has he gone ?” said the lady. 

“ Assuredly, madame; I was with him at 
the station.” 

“ And you think no one saw him ?” 

*“ No one, madame, but myself.” 

** And—what kind of a man was he?” 


M. Ribaud lifted his shoulders, threw 
out his hands despairingly, yet with a 


world of significance, and said :— 

* An Ameri- 
can.” 

sa | D Soa 

The car- 
riage drove 
on and en- 
tered the 
gates of the 
(hateau. And 
M. Ribaud, 
café proprie- 
tor and Social 
Democrat, 
straightened 
himself in 
the dust, and 
shook his fist 
after it. 
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Ourselves in Figure and Diagram. 


MIT is with a certain feeling of 
diffidence that we offer an 
article and a series of diagrams 
illustrating the dimensions of 
our own business, but evidence 
is not lacking that such par- 
ticulars as we purpose giving are of consider- 
able interest to a great part of the public. 
I'he large numbers of people of all degrees 
who have availed themselves of the oppor- 
tunity of inspecting our printing processes, 
and in particular the production of complete 
folded and stitched copies of 7Z7#-Bits from 
one machine at the rate of about seven 
a second, convinces us that we_ shall 
not be accused of anything in the nature 
of boastfulness in the illustrations we 
shall offer. The facts exist, the figures are 
accurate, and we treat them as interesting 
material for a short article, just as we treat 
all sorts of other interesting facts in other 
articles, short and long. 

First, then, as to 77+ Ats, the journal first 
published by the firm. The first number 
appeared on October 22nd, 1881, and from 
that date to the 
end of June, 1897 
(the last numberin- 
cluded being that 
for June 26th), the 
total of all copies 
numbers three 
hundred and forty- 
eight million five 
hundred and forty- 
four thousand 
ind twenty-six. It 
is easy to write the 
number down in 
figures thus: 
348,544,026, but it 
is not altogether 
easy to realize what 
they mean. Pre- 
sently we shall give 
some illustrative 
formule which will 
assist the reader. 
First, however, 
here is a diagram 
consisting of two 
squares, one laid 
over the other 
(Fig. 1). The small, 
white, uppermost 
Square in the 


bottom corner represents the sale of the first 
number of 7Z7#-Bits, which was 12,000 ; the 
large tinted square represents, to accurate pro- 
portion, the sale of the Easter number of this 
year, which was 671,000—the highest figures 
then reached for any single week. The 
diagram gives at a glance an idea of the vast 
increase fifteen years have seen. Messrs. 
W. H. Smith and Sons, the great bookstall 
firm, returned the parcels of the first number 
unopened. At the present time they take 
135,000 copies each week, and make no 
audible complaint of the trouble of opening 
the parcels. 

But to come to our 348 millions odd of 
aggregate sale. Of this number of copies, 
136,143,367 were of 16 pages each, and 
212,400,659 were of 20 pages, and the 
calculations to follow have allowed in every 
case for these variations, as also for the 
presence or absence of the familiar green 
cover, which was not added till No. 
240. First, then, the pennies paid for 
Tit-Bits from the beginning, if laid edge to 
edge in a straight line, would extend from 


Sale of Tit Bits 
Easter Number I897 





Fig. 1.—Diagram showing the growth of 7%#-3its. 
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Mont 
Blanc. 


2.—Fifty 
Monuments. 


London to the North Pole, back again to 
London, and back once more half way to 
the Pole again, and thirty miles over. But 
an illustration appealing more directly to the 
eye is given in Fig. 2. The very little 
column at the extreme left of the diagram 
represents fifty times the height of the 
Monument on Fish Street Hill—we may 
consider it, indeed, as fifty Monuments set 
endwise. Next, to the right of that, stands 
a mountain; it is Mont Blanc, the highest 
mountain in Europe, and though in outline 
it is not an exact representation of the 
original, its height is accurately proportioned 
to the rest of the diagram. To the right of 
this again we come upon sixteen tall columns. 
Each of these is twenty miles high, and the 
whole represents sixteen piles of copies of 
7it-Bits, one flat on another, being the entire 
issue of 348,544,026. Now one begins to 
get a faint idea of what all those millions 
actually mean. Of course, the proportions 
in this diagram are entirely in height; the 
columns, both of 77#-Bits and of Monuments, 
are wider in regard to the height than they 
should be; but on this very small scale they 
would be quite invisible lines if they were 
made of relative measurements. 

If some industrious and generous person 
were to collect all these copies and start with 
them on a tour of Europe, he might go over 
every country—Russia, Germany, Austria, 


Italy, Turkey, Greece, France, Spain, Portu- 
gal, England, and all the rest—giving a copy 


Sixteen Columns of 77t-Bits, each twenty miles high. 


to every living man, woman, 
and child as he went; and 
when he had finished his 
tour (imagination staggers at 
a guess at how long it would 
take him) he would bring 
home a good many more than 
eighteen million copies for 
himself, out of which he might 
make a pile of 532 Monu- 
ments high. 

But there are more big 
figures, and some even bigger 
than these. Suppose we take 
a pair of scissors and attack 
all these copies of 77#-Bits, 
cutting off separately each 
line of letterpress. Then let 
us join the ends of these to- 
gether, making an immensely 
long strip of paper, containing 
one immensely long line of 
printing, with no white-margin 
paper left between. How 
long would this line be?— 
Seventy-three million twenty-six thou- 
sand two hundred and sixteen miles and 
a half. Stretch this out at length into 
space, and build a railway line along it; 
then start an express train, going at 60 
miles an hour, along this line. How long 
would this train take—never stopping nor 
slackening—to get to the end of the line and 
fall over into immensity ?—Very nearly one 
hundred and thirty-nine years. 

But now let us take our seventy-three 
million-mile strip and count, not the words, 
but the //fers it contains. They amount to 
61,692,547,699,200, which, expressed in 
words, is sixty-one thousand six hundred and 
ninety-two billion five hundred and _ forty- 
seven million six hundred and ninety-nine 
thousand two hundred. It looks immense, 
but it is far bigger than it looks. We will 
test this. We will divide our strip into con- 
venient lengths for handling. Let us pass these 
lengths one after another through ten chaff- 
cutters, all working together by steam (Fig. 3). 
The chaff-cutters cut off each a letter at a 
time from the slips (disregarding punctuation), 
and each cuts off 200 letters a minute, so that 
all together cut off 2,000 letters in that time. 
How long will these ten chaff-cutters, cutting 
incessantly day and night, take to cut off 
all the separate letters? Make a guess 
before you read the next sentence. They 
will take nearly fifty-eight thousand six 
hundred and eighty-seven years! And this 
at the rate of considerably more than one 
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thousand and fifty millions a year! But 
imagine our chaff-cutters multiplied by ten, 
and that the whole hundred started to work 
at the English Bible date of the creation of 
the world; suppose that they all worked 
incessantly from that day to this at the same 
rate of speed; then they would only have 
come to the conclusion of their task about 
thirty-two years ago. 

We will now imagine our 348 million odd 
copies reconstituted again. We take them 
as they appear on the newsagent’s stall, 
wired and folded, and we lay them in a long 
line, the bottom edge of one touching the 
top edge of its neighbour. We carry this 
line /zezce round the world at its extreme cir- 
cumference, /wice round’ the moon, at the 
extreme circumference of that luminary, and 
then we find that we have 5,190 miles of the 
line still left to dangle in space. Fig. 4 
exhibits this feat, and shows the proportion 
of the length left over to the diameters of 
the earth and the moon. 

Gather up all our papers again and try one 
more Zit-Bits ex 
periment. This time 
we take out all the 
wires and separate 
each copy into 
sheets. It will be 
seen, in the paper 
as it is now, with 
twenty pages, that 
there are five of 
these, each carry- 
ing four pages, two 
above and two 
below, and the 
green cover makes 
a sixth. When the 
paper consisted of 
only sixteen pages 
there were only four 
white sheets and 


Fig. 3.—Row of ten chaff-cutters, each cutting off 200 letters a minute. 


Fig. 4.—Copies of 77t-Bits in line, twige round the earth, and twice round the moon, with 






the cover, and in the early period there 
was no cover. Now, take all these sheets, 
green and white, and join them end to 
end, making an immense band. That band 
will be 581,853 miles long. We pass it 
round the earth, carry it right away to the 
moon, round the moon and back again, 
precisely in the manner of a bicycle chain 
round the cog-wheels. In Fig. 5 we show 
this; but the diagram is broken in the middle, 
and a great piece taken out, because, 
otherwise, it could never have been got 
on the page. This will be understood when 
it is remembered that the distance between 
the earth and the moon is thirty times the 
earth’s diameter. So we show but the two 
ends of our little arrangement. But this is 
not all. After the circuit has been completed 
there still remains a piece of our band-—just 
a trifle of eighty-two or eighty-five thousand 
miles or so—according to the place in the 
moon’s orbit where you may make the 
measurement. With this we may do as we 


please— wrap it three times round the earth 





a remainder of 5,190 miles. 
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Fig. 5. —Immense chain of 7i#-Bits pages passing round the earth and the moon. 


at the equator perhaps, and leave ten thousand 
miles or so dangling in the breeze. 

There are other 77¢-Rits figures that may 
be mentioned briefly, since space is short. 
One hundred and forty one million pieces of 
type have been set for it, exclusive of all 
punctuation-marks, which would make a good 
few millions more. Three hundred and twelve 
tons’ weight of printers’ ink has been used. 
The paper used would cover 73,468 acres. A 
sum of more than £26,000 has been given 
away in prizes and insurance money to the 
readers of the paper. People who read (in 
sensational stories) of somebody picking 
up a cash-box containing such a sum in 
gold and bolting off with it may be in- 
terested to know that £26,000 in sovereigns 
weighs 4cwt. rolb. avoirdupois—a handsome 
weight of metal to trot about with. Put it in 
a box--indeed, a box weighing but 4lb.— 
and the parcel will 
weigh level with 
three men of r1st., 
or 154lb., each 
(Fig. 6). 

Suppose one 
started to count all 
the copies of Z7- 
Bits sold, and 
could count 100 a 
minute, keeping it 
up without a mo- 
ment’s cessation 
for twelve hours a 
day, we should 
finish the task in 
thirteen years three 





Fig. 6.—Weight of 7¥#-Bits Insurance and Prize money in 
sovereigns, equals weight of three men. 


months and a few odd days. If a vast 
packing-case were constructed, capable of 
holding all these copies, that case might serve 
as a barrack for 2,217 soldiers, allowing the 
regulation amount of space, which is 600 
cubic feet for each man. 

Now we turn to THE STRAND MAGAZINE. 
It must be remembered this magazine dates 
beck only six years and a half—to the 
beginning of 1891, in fact,—and it has but 
twelve issues a year. Nevertheless the total 
number sold up to and including our June 
number of this year is very little short of 
twenty-six millions, the precise numbers being 
25,929,947. Let us pile these copies into 
one exceedingly tall column, and then cast 
about for something to compare the pile with. 
Monuments are useless, there are not enough 
ofthem. Try mountains. First take Everest, 
the highest mountain in the world. It is 
scarce five miles 
and a half bigh, so 
that alone it is in- 
significant beside 
our great pile. So 
we stand Dapsang, 
almost as high as 
Everest, on top of 
it. On top of that 
we plant Mount 
Godwin-Austen, 
Kinchinjinga, 
Dwalagiri, Nanda 
Devi, Trisul, Chu- 
mulari, Tagarma, 
Khan Tengri, and 
ten or twelve extra 














Himalayas, all more than 20,000ft. high, 
each on top of the other. Then we reach 
out to South America, and take up Aconcagua 
in one hand and Mercedario in the 
other, and add these, with Gualtieri and 
Huascan, to the pile, which by this time is 
getting quite lofty. We turn to Africa, and 
in like manner lift Kilimand- 
jaro, Kenia, and Ruwenzori : 
one on another they go to 
raise the pile. And so we 
proceed till we have selected 
and poised one above another 
the highest thirty-one moun- 
tains in the whole world. The 
column of mountains is by 
this time immense — appal- 
ling. But still it is over-topped 
by our pile of STRAND MaGa- 
ZINES, and we are beginning 
to get tired. With one more 
effort, however, we root up 
our old friend, Mont Blanc, 
and crown the pile with it, 
and then—the tops of the 
two columns are level, and 
each column is a_ hundred 
and thirty miles high (Fig. 7). 
Mem. for those clever people 
who may take it into their 
heads to work out this little 
problem for themselves. It 
will not be enough to measure 
the thickness of a few copies 
of THE STRAND MAGAZINE, 
and proceed from that. There 
have been immense issues of 
double numbers, which have 
been exactly allowed for ; 
and the number of advertise- 
ment pages has varied —a 
thing also carefully taken into 
account. There have been 
15,000 pictures printed in 
this Magazine, the originals 
of which would completely 
cover the walls of the Royal 
Academy. 

But there are other periodi- 
cal publications issued from 
the offices of the firm, such 


as Woman's Life, The Hub, 


“ 
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Books, The Strand Musical 

Magazine, The Penny Musial Library, 
British Boys, Navy and Army, and others ; 
and there have been books issued in 
numbers, such as the Oracle Encyclopedia, 
Round the World, Round the Coast, Round 


Vol. xiv.-- 6. 
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Fig. 7.—The height of a pile of all 


Strand Magazines issued to June, : . > 
1897, equals a pile of the — b pair of scales. On the other 


The Penny Library of Famous ‘wo mountains in the worl 
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London, The Art Bible, The Way of the Cross, 
etc. In the space at disposal it is quite im- 
possible to treat of these separately, interesting 
as it might be ; so that we may say that of 
these other periodicals, most of quite recent 
establishment, the sale has been well above 
twenty-nine millions ; to be exact, 29,218,264. 
This orings the total sale of 
all the periodical publications 
of the firm to the handsome 
total of 403,692,237. 

An accumulation of squares 
will help us to realize what 
these figures mean. Let us 
suppose there are sixteen 
hundred of these squares. 
Next, suppose that on each 
of these squares a pile of a 
quarter of a million copies 
of the periodical publications 
of George Newnes, Limited, 
was placed ; when we had 
finished our last pile we 
should find ourselves still 
with nearly 334 millions of 
copies for which no place 
remained. But let us alter 
the arrangement. Since the 
periodicals are of various 
thicknesses, let us make all 
the piles of the same height, 
regardless of numbers. Then 
we shall find that we have 
1,600 piles, each 10Y3 times 
the height of the Nelson Monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, 
from the top of the statue to 
the ground. And that is not 
all—we shall have a few left. 
Enough, that is to say, to 
make one more pile as high 
as the Matterhorn—or more 
than ninety-two times the 
height of the Nelson Monu- 
ment. ‘Think over this, and 
think hard, and you will 
begin to perceive that 403 
millions odd is a rather large 
number. Fig. 8 shows all 
this literature packed in a 
parcel and put on a gigantic 
irty- “ 
side of the scales is a parcel 
neatly packed with 435,000 
men, each weighing 11st., or 154lbs. The 
parcel of literature altogether outweighs 
the parcel of humanity. Indeed, it would 
be necessary to add 812 more men to make 
the scales hang level. From this it will be 
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rig. &.— The whole output of our periodicals outweighs 435,000 men. 


proportions between the two 
diagrams. The small cone to 
its right is still Mont Blanc— 
now, on the reduced scale, look- 
ing very small indeed. Then, 
to the right, come eight columns. 
Each of these is, not twenty, 
but sixtyfour miles high; and 
the whole eight columns, with 
an aggregate height of 512 miles, 
are built each of a single pile of 
the Newnes publications mixed 

7it-Bits, STRAND MAGAZINE, 
Musical Magazine, Woman's Life, 
and all the rest, and the whole 
comprises all the copies of all 


easy for the arithmetical reader to calculate _ the issues yet sold. Ane if this diagram, with 
the weight of the periodicals in tons. And _ that of the squares and that of the scales, 
for these periodicals, all counted at pub- can give no reader a clearer conception than 
lished price, a sum of nearly two and a _he before possessed of the meaning of such 


half millions of 
pounds has been 
paid by the public. 

And now for a 
last diagram — a 
diagram in some 
degree corre- 
sponding with Fig. 
2, but on a smaller 
scale (Fig. 9g). 
Here the pile of 
fifty Monuments 
has_ disappeared, 
since on this scale 
it would be in- 
visible. Its place 
(to the left) is 
taken by one of the 
tall, twenty-miles 
high columns 
from Fig. 2. This 
column is still 
twenty miles high, 
but is shown far 
smaller, and it is 
introduced in 
order to adjust the 





9-—A pile Mont 





a row of figures 
as 403,692,237, 
and of its size and 
weight when ex 
pressed in periodi 
cal literature 
then probably 
nothing can ; ex- 
cept, perhaps, 
being compelled 
to count the 
number. 

It may, perhaps, 
be of some further 
interest to say that 
since the forma- 
tion of the busi- 
ness into a limited 
liability company 
in the middle of 
1891, the accounts 
for ordinary post- 
age amount to the 
equivalent of two 
million four hun- 
dred thousand 
penny stamps. 





Eight piles, each sixty-four miles high, oi 


from Fig. 2. Blanc. all our publications. 











By the Mess Fire. 


By “ THE PROFESSOR.” 


COLD July evening in the 
Matoppa Mountains. Dark- 
ness had at last settled down 
over the valley, and the lads 
were all at rest or preparing 
for the attack that was ordered 
for daylight on the morrow. 

Happy in the consciousness that they at 
any rate need not satisfy their inward 
cravings by the prevailing practice in Colonel 
Plumer’s column, namely, tightening their 
belts, one little group took out their pipes, 
and having finally managed to rake up the 
constituents of a few whiffs of smoke apiece 
from pocket corners, and from one real 
capitalist, who owned half a packet of 
cigarettes and nobly tore off the papers and 
threw his all into the common stock, settled 
down in various attitudes, more remarkable 
perhaps for ease than elegance, round their 
fire which, replenished, shot, as the flames 
rose and fell, flickering beams of yellow light 
round the circle, lending comeliness to faces 
unfamiliar with soap and water and showing 
six days’ immunity from razor. 
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Tiffin was there, once the best shot in the 
B.B.P., who never failed his friend and com- 
rade in the hour of danger, and Smith, and, 
last, Tom Yeatley of the old ‘“*A” Troop, 
famed for hard drinkers, swearers, and fighters 
wherever the uniform and brown silk pug- 
garee had been known. 

Out through the still night, during an 
occasional lull in the chat round tie fire, as 
each man lazily surmised whether or no he'd 
be sound in skin at that hour on the following 
night, the distant cry of the Cossack posts 
doing their solitary and dangerous duty a 
quarter of a mile from either flank of the 
laager came softly down the night. 

We had been discussing the | 
Expedition, when, in a quiet moment, 
Yeatley said: “I never told you how that 
business of cutting the wires came off, did 1?” 

None of us had heard, and we said so. 

“Then,” says he, “it’s an old yarn now, 
and I suppose will hurt no one, so to pass an 
hour while the terbacker lasts, I’ll heave it off 
my chest. Hark! what’s that, a challenge ?” 

We all listened, and sweet and distant 


Jameson 





THEN,’ SAYS HE, ‘IT’S AN OLD YARN Now.” 
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through the still air the tenor cry came float- 
ing down: “ No. Three, A-l-l-’s W-e-1-l.” “ No. 
Four, A-l-l-’s W-e-I-1.” 

“No, it’s all right,” says Tiffin ; “ only the 
posts passing the word,” and Yeatley went 
ahead. 

* Most of you remember how unsettled we 
were last December, with the yarns of what 
was intended by Jameson’s camp at Pitsani, 
the recruiting that was going on, an’ the 
proposed disbanding of the old B.B.P., and 
handing over all that would go to the 
Chartered Company. You, Smith, and 
Tiffin were in ‘A’ Troop at the time, and 
we often spoke of the rumours of expeditions 
against Linchwe at Mochudi, and other ratty 
ideas of what the force was going to do. 
How well the secret was kept at Mafeking!” 

“Yes,” said Smith; “nothing of those 
stores that Dr. Woolf built along the road to 
the Rand could pass the Border without my 
signature. I was on the Customs at the 
time, and wondered what the dickens Woolf 
could be putting up stores for, and only 
importing rations and forage to stock them 
with.” 

“ Well,” continued Yeatley, “ I was down at 
my little place on the Molopo River at Mafe- 
king, on Sunday, the 29th of December, when 
the ‘telegraph orderly’ came down at a gallop, 
and said the Colonel wanted me at once. 
Up I went, thinking to myself, ‘What the 
blazes have I been doing now ?’ and expect- 
ing to get a choking off over something or 
the other. You bet I was surprised when 
he asked : ‘Can we depend on you to keep 
your mouth shut, Corporal Yeatley?’ I 
stood to attention, and says: ‘I believe 
so, sir.’ 

“* Well,’ says he, ‘hold yourself in readi- 
ness to proceed across the Border to-night 
with Mr. Welsh. I want you to guide him 
to the telegraph line between Zeerust and 
Rustenberg, and from there to the line to 
Lichtenberg ; and keep your eye lifting that 
the Dutchmen don’t catch you, or you'll get 
shot.’ This sounded pretty thick, so I 
asked :—- 

“*Is there any extra pay sticking out, sir?’ 

“* Ves,’ says he, ‘I think I can promise 
you a hundred pounds if all goes well, and 
you may keep your horse and saddlery.’ I 
needn’t tell you, boys, that the horse and 
saddle was all I got. ‘The ‘hundred of the 
very best’ gets further out of sight every day. 

*“* You won’t need to take arms,’ he said, 
‘and Mr. Welsh will tell you anything more 
after you start.’ 

“Well, I thought all this sounded pretty 
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queer, but saluted and left the orderly-room, 
went home, and overhauled my saddlery ready 
for a start. I was too excited to sleep that 
afternoon, and about seven saddled up my 
mare and Lieutenant Welsh’s horse, and rode 
up to the officers’ quarters to wait for him. I 
was in uniform, and wore the broad-brimmed 
hat and white puggaree which the Colonel 
made ‘ A’ Troop take to when ‘ F’ and ‘K’ 
Troops came down from Macloutsie to 
Mafeking. 

“ After a while Welsh comes out, and 
says, ‘ Will you have a liquor, corporal ?’ 

“T had a whisky and we mounted, and 
riding round the outskirts of the town, struck 
out to hit the Transvaal road. This was at 
half-past seven ; at nine that night, as some 
of you know, the B.B.P. marched out of 
camp and never entered it again. 

“Well, we galloped off along the road 
through the commonage, our horses’ hoofs 
raising clouds of dust that hung in the still 
air behind us and stretched back to the faint 
distance, glimmering white in the moonlight. 
It was just such a night as this, cool and 
pleasant, that the horses tossed their heads 
and reefed as they raced along, the polished 
bits flashing bright in the light. After we 
passed McMillan’s farm, the white buildings 
showing clearly against a background of river 
timber, we pulled up to a walk, as there was a 
long ride sticking out, seventy miles at least, 
and Lieutenant Welsh says: ‘Have you 
been told what we are to do?’ ‘No, sir,’ 
says I. ‘Then I'll tell you. We have to 
destroy the wire between Zeerust and 
Rustenberg in half-a-dozen places, then 
strike across country to the Lichtenberg line 
and treat it the same way, and, if we can, 
get back across the Border into Bechuanaland 
with our skins whole; in the meantime, 
the wires between Mafeking and Maribogo 
and Mafeking and Pitsani will be cut, and 
the B.B.P. and M.M.P. having met at Mal- 
mani, will force a march on Johannesburg, 
where the Uitlanders have risen, and without 
help from us will be blown to pieces, women 
and all.’ 

““* Hooray,’ says I, and on we galloped 
again. 

** At Cowan’s farm, where, over a hundred 
miles from where he was wounded, Captain 
Coventry’s horse, Silver Tail, was found 
straying, bloodstained saddle still on its back, 
two days after the Battle of Doornkop, we 
pulled up to give the nags another breath. 
You remember Silver Tail, Smith, don’t 
you?” 

“Rather,” said he; “I rode her in the 
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races a few weeks before the march came off. 
She belonged to Cowan then, and a rougher 
brute I never saw.” 

“Well,” continued Yeatley, “after leaving 
Cowan’s a few miles behind, we crossed the 
Border and were on Transvaal ground, and 
shortly afterwards, riding mighty careful, we 
passed the two mud huts sheltering the 
detachment of Transvaal Police stationed 
on the road passing the frontier. We need 
not have been so particular, as a few hours 
later the B.B.P., 150 strong, with Maxims, 
seven - pounders, and ammunition carts, 
clattered over the stony road, past 
the very doors of the police-quarters, and 
never even awakened the watchful sen- 
tinels. Another seven miles, and we 
rode slowly through Malmani; the inhabi- 
tants had apparently all gone to rest, and 
only a few lights shone in _ uncurtained 
windows here and there along the solitary 
street. The majority of the buildings were 
of galvanized iron, and looked blue and cold 
in the moonlight. We forded the river at the 
drift above Stink-hout-boom farm, passed the 
cemetery, amongst whose trees the rising 
night-wind was sighing in a spooky sort of 
way, and struck off along the road to Zeerust. 
“We had come about twenty miles, and 
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Welsh, who was a long, thin, miserable slab 
of humanity, says: ‘Have we much further 
to go?’ The poor devil was weak ; he had 
been in command of a party out in the low 
country, and had been down with fever, 
never properly getting over it, and wasn’t 
fitted for such work as we had to do that 
night. I told him we had to ride another 
twenty miles before we commenced work, 
and then another ten across country to the 


Lichtenberg line, ending up with twenty 
more before we should be safe across the 


Border again, adding for his comfort that we 
should certainly be shot like jackals if the 
Boers caught us and had the least idea of 
what was up. He didn’t seem very happy 
on it, and kept quiet for a few miles. 

“A couple of miles from Zeerust we saw 
lights on Du Toit’s farm, Wonner Hoek, 
glimmering across the bare veld. I was sur- 
prised to see the people were still up 
Dutchmen, as a rule, make for bed when it 
gets dark. 

**Could you do with a drink of coffee, 
sir?’ I says. 

“«* By Jove, yes,’ he answered. 

“*So we went across the spruit to the farm, 
where I was better known than liked by any 
one but the girl, Susie du Toit. The father, 





**} TOOK HER ASIDE.” 
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an old Boer, who had done his share at 
Bronkhurst Spruit in the old war, hated 
anything that wore a British uniform; and 
the sons I had had a row with over a cattle 
deal, and booted all round the Market 
Square in Mafeking—so they did not care 
much for me either. 

“ However, there were two of us, so the 
men were very civil, and Susie gave us some 
coffee, while the horses chewed at a bundle 
of forage. 

‘*The crowd 
was just going to 
bed, and being 
sort of interested 
in the girl, I took 
her aside whilst 
Welsh swopped 
broken English 
with the men, 
told her there was 
bound to be 
trouble in the 
Transvaal before 
long, and asked 
her to come into 
Bechuanaland 
with me an’ I 
would come back 
for her in the 
early morning, if 
she would keep 
awake and have 
her horse handy. 

“ Looking up, I 
caught one of her 
brothers eyeing 
her and listening 
to what we said, 
so changed the 
subject. When 
the horses had 
finished and we'd 
paid for the for- 
age, we started on 
again, and in a 
short time crossed 
the Marico River 
and rode through 
Zeerust. 

“I noticed a saddle-horse tied up to the 
horse-rail outside the hotel, and vaguely 
wondered who was about at that hour and 
what he was after. I found out afterwards, 
and in a way that wouldn’t ha’ been pleasant 
if it had come off. 

“Leaving Zeerust behind, we rode along 
the Rustenberg road about four miles, then 
struck off across the veld to hit the telegraph 
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line, which just here was wide of the road. 
We soun found a post, and I said to Welsh, 
‘ Here you are, sir; now your job commences.’ 
He got off his horse and started in to climb 
the pole, whilst I stood below holding the 
reins. ‘It’s no go,’ he said, after getting 
about half-way up and slipping down several 
times, ‘I’m too weak ; that beastly fever has 
taken it all out of me. You'll have to do it.’ 
“T’m not much in the climbing way, so I 
said I had no orders 
from the Colonel about 
cutting the wire, but 
was only told to guide 
him to the line and 
he’d do the rest. 
‘*“Welsh said he 
couldn’t help it, and 
I should have to take 
my orders from him ; 
so I studied a bit, 
and then, seeing he 
in his tired state 
would only be a burden 
to me, said: ‘All 
right, sir, I'll do 
it; but you are 
done up, and 
must make the 
best of your way 
back to Malmani 
and wait for the 
column to come 
through, or con- 
tinue along the 
road and get back 
across the Border.’ 
What he did I 
don't know, for I 
never saw or heard 
of him again, 
until a few’ days 
ago I came across 
him in Colonel 
Plumer’s M.R.F. 
“Well, after he 
left I took the wire- 
cutters and strug- 


ot" gled up the pole. 


Snip! and with 
a loud ringing sort of hiss the wire fell to the 
ground, the pole bending under me as all the 
strain came on the sound side. Snip! again, 
and the pole sprang back to the perpen- 
dicular, nearly flipping me away like a blob 
of clay from a sling-stick. I smashed the 
china insulator and slid down to the ground, 
walked along the wire, and, cutting it again as 
near the next pole as I could reach, tied one 
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end to my saddle, and mounting, rode off 
into the veld a bit, towing the span of wire 
after me, dropped it where it would not be 
found in time to be of use for repairs, and 
returned to tackle the line again further on. 
In repeating this nerformance for the third 
time, the rotten cast-steel nippers broke in 
my hand and fell to the ground. 

“ Here was a mess! How on earth was I 
to finish the work? I cursed those con- 
founded nippers for a solid five minutes ; 
but that wouldn’t mend ’em. Thinking of 
what to do, I remembered passing some 
transport waggons outspanned beside the 
road about a mile back. Where there’s 
waggons there’s an axe, and I saw a way out 
of the trouble. Mounting again, I lit out 
for the outspan; there they still were 
apparently outspanned till twas time to start 
the early morning trek. No dog had barked 
when first I passed: them, so it was safe to 
ride right up amongst the oxen lying and 
standing along the trek-tows. When my 
horse was so mixed up with the spans that 
we couldn’t very well be seen, I stopped, 
and was carefully dismounting to search for 
the axe, when suddenly the transport-rider’s 
horse, which was tied up to the tail of the 
nearest waggon, neighed! I, close up, 
jumped clear of my skin, but fortunately the 
mare did not answer. 

“ Keeping still for a moment to see no 
one stirred, I moved cautiously up to the 
waggon tent against which the axe is usually 
hung. No axe there. Then I tried against 
the front of the wagyon-box, getting a poke 
in the ribs from a pole-ox’s horn as I did so. 
Good luck! there it was, its polished head 
glinting back the moon-rays. In half a 
second I had it, remounted, and was riding 
off when a voice sounded from. underneath 
the tent, ‘ Allamachtig, ook iss dar?’ ‘ Als 
recht, mynheer,’ I yelled, and galloped away. 
It must have been about one o’clock when 
I found a fresh spot on the line, and a 
reasonably thin wooden pole to cut down. 
But, great Scot! the row that axe made 
chopping on the pole and shaking the wires 
up above was something cruel, and I 
expected. to be rushed by every blessed 
Dutchman for miles round. At last I got 
him down, cut a span of wire out, and carted 
it off. 

“T reckoned I’d done about enough for 
glory to that line, and was just starting away 
over the veld south-west to cut the Lichten- 
berg line, when I heard the clatter of hoofs 
on gravel, and looking along the skyline saw 
some moving forms just topping the ridge 
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between me and the Zeerust road. That 
was quite good enough for me ; I didn’t stop 
to investigate, but sent the spurs home, and 
my old nag, which had had a good spell 
and pick at the grass while I was working, 
spluttered off down the hill, sending the 
stones flying, to the dark shadow at its foot, 
where a deep spruit ran along on its course 
to the Marico River. How we ever got 
down that hill in the dark over the rocks and 
gullies I don’t know ; the wind fairly whistled 
in my ears as we pelted along. We stopped 
in the donga, and I looked back for the 
pursuers. ‘They were lost, however ; no doubt 
they were carefully picking their way down 
the krantz. 

“ Anyhow, they had seen what I was up to, 
and it was high time to trek out of that, so I 
set the mare going, and plugged away through 
the bush and rocks along the spruit towards 
the Lichtenberg line, which I judged was 
about ten miles away to the south-west. 
After about a mile along the creek we left the 
bush and struck out across the bare, high 
veld. . 

“On the top of the watershed we stopped 
and listened for signs of pursuit, but there 
was no sound but the rustle of the wind in 
the long, dry grass, and the distant yapping 
snarls of a jackal, coming faintly down the 
cool breeze. 

“ Away we galloped over the veld ; the 
country all around, bright lit by the summer 
moon, reflected again from the white grass 
and quartz pebbles. Now and then there’d 
be a scuffle and a splutter asa startled duiker 
or stembuck sprang from its lair, and lit out 
for its natural, scared by being nearly run 
over, and once the old mare shied half-way 
across the Transvaal as a great, grey, ghostly 
secretary-bird rose from where he had been 
lying, and after a few preliminary strides with 
his derned long legs, and swooshes of his 
wings, rose and flapped off through the 
night. 

“T saw a couple of farms, and kept clear 
and wide of them to avoid disturbing the 
dogs, and before half-past two reached 
the wire and commenced operations. 

“The posts here were all galvanized iron, 
and I had to climb up, and having smashed the 
insulator, endeavour to cut the wire against 
the top of the post with my axe. 

“To understand how things happened, I 
must tell you that just where I had hit the wire, 
there was a long tongue of bush came down 
from a kopje on the east towards Lichtenberg, 
and towards Zeerust the ground ran steeply 
away toa thick patch of thorn bush ; below that 
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again ran a deep kloof full of camel-thorn 
trees, which continued up the far side, and 
ran patchy and thin over the veld away in 
the direction of Zeerust. 

“Well, I had made a jab or two at the wire 
with my axe, but it wasn’t all velvet, I can tell 
you, hanging on to a thin iron pole by my eye- 
lids, so to speak, and chopping away with a 
heavy axe that wouldn’t hit the darned wire 
straight, but slipped away to one side or the 
other at every blow, jolly nearly taking me 
with it. Every hit rang off along the line, 
making enough row to raise the dead. 
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the donga on the Zeerust side like one 
policeman. 

“Bang! Bang! the shots flew after me 
again, and passed with a vicious little whizz ; 
tis a sound we don’t think much of now, 
boys, but I didn’t see any points about it 
that night, and bent low in the saddle as we 
raced into the bush. 

“JT had just reached the timber and 
kidded myself I was safe again, when there 
was a yell in front, and three horses came 
shooting through the timber and pulled up 
across my track. Lord, how I remember 


“THE OTHER MAN STOOD.” 


“At last one fell straight, and with a 
hissing clang the wire parted, and falling on 
either side of the post coiled itself away 
through the grass out of sight. 

“ «Thank the Lord for that lot,’ I thinks, 
and dropping the axe I slid to the ground ; 
that is, I slid half- way but dropped the 
rest, for I hadn’t reached foothold when 
bang! bang! two shots rang out from the 
Lichtenberg bush, and whang! a bullet hit 
the iron post making it quiver again, and 
singing away through the night amidst the 
echoes of the reports travelling from hill to 
hill. 

“ My horse was tied to a tree about twenty 
yards away. I don’t exactly remember how 
I did it, but I was in the saddle with the axe 
in my hand in about two ups, and was off to 


that sight! There was one white horse, and 
as the beggars pulled up and levelled their 
rifles, I saw the moonlight glint on the 
barrels and thought I was a gone cuss. 

“In that moment I must ha’ gone clean, 
jumpin’ mad, for with a yell I swung the axe 
round my head and raced straight at ’em. 
Two fired—missed—and cleared for cover 
to reload. The other man stood, and the 
light glinted and gleamed up and down his 
barrel as he followed my horse’s movement. 
I remember thinking, though it was all over 
in a second, ‘ He’s making dead sure,’ and at 
that instant he fired. 

“ There was no hiss this time, but the flame 
shot a warm breath over my cheek. As he 
fired, I loosed the axe-handle, and saw its 
head catch him on the jaw. We passed so 
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fast that I could see no effect; but turning 
immediately in the saddle, a riderless horse 
trotting into the bush, and a dark, shapeless, 
motionless heap ‘in the centre of the moonlit 
patch amid the timber, showed the first 
blow of the Jameson Raid was struck. A 
moment more, and the thickening bush hid 
us from sight, and loud, hoarse shouts of 
the baffled Boers proclaimed they were sold 
again by the ‘ Verdomde rooinek.’ 

“T was fairly drunk with excitement, and 
felt inclined to turn again and have another 
dash through them for sport. 

“ At the bottom of the hill, all torn by thorns 
and bleeding at the neck where I had been 
either bullet-grazed or ripped by the bush, I 
stopped and listened. 

“Up on the krantz the Dutchmen were 
following, shouting and yelling, and their 
calls, mingled with the rattling of the stones 
as they scuffled down the hill, showed they 
were following the right line. I considered 
a bit and decided, instead of hitting straight 
for the Border, which was not far away, to 
go back to Susie’s place and pick her up 
to take her for safety to Bechuanaland. 
I thought the Boers must. know what is 
up, and there’d be a battle there in the 
Marico for a start, so she’d be better away ; 
and besides, my pursuers would probably 
make straight for the Border, and, being 
fresher mounted than me, would stand a show 
of catching up on the open country that lay 
between this patch of bush and English 
ground. It was no good hoping to do more 
to the wire, as my axe was gone for good, 
and altogether things hereabouts was getting 
a bit too thick; so we trotted on, taking 
advantage of the cover until I couldn’t hear 
voices any more, then away we galloped 
across the veld, stopping and listening now 
and agen for sounds. 

‘We passed one farm a few hundred yards 
off—Coetzee’s, it was. Lights were dodging 
about and men’s voices calling, so I judged 
they had either heard the shooting or old 
‘Oom Paul’ had wind of what was coming, 
and had called out the commandos. How- 
ever, they didn’t see or hear me, and about 
four in the morning I was outside Susie’s 
window, and she was climbing out to me. 
We went carefully to the kraal where the 
horses were ; Susie’s saddle was on the wall, 
and in five minutes she was mounted and 
ready. Susie, whose mother was English, or, 
at any rate, Colonial, told me they were all 
asleep in the house, and would not miss her 
till daylight. I jumped up, and away we 
went. I had kept clear of Zeerust coming 
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to the farm, and had now only to fear Mal- 
mani and the police of the Border. 

“The mare was still going well, and I 
hoped to get her home all right. She was 
a splendid bit of stuff. It was a grand 
gallop. I was happy as Larry, in high spirits, 


-and felt fit for all the Dutchmen in the 


district. 

“ We eased up at Malmani Cemetery, and, 
seeing lights flying round in the town below, 
left it wide on the right, swimming the 
Malmani River about Wenthuigel farm ; this 
is how we missed the B.B.P. column, which 
had reached Maimani, and were waiting 
there for Jameson and the M.M.P._ I didn’t 
know for certain that they had yet marched, 
and wouldn’t go through the town on spec, 
and p’r’aps fetch up against a Boer commando. 
Susie had lost her hat in the gallop, so I gave 
her my police-hat, with the broad brim 
looped up, and white puggaree, tying a 
handkerchief round my own head. 

“The moon had now gone down, and at 
Bultfontein there was only a pale glimmer 
from the stars ; daylight would be along in 
half an hour, but we were nearly safe. I 
called to Susie, ‘ It won’t be good enough to 
go through the police at the Border; they 
will be waiting, and may possibly have seen 
something of the B.B.P., if they’ve started. 
We had better go down through this bush, 
across the Border at the back of Fricke 
Botha’s place, and get to Cowan’s farm, 
where we'll be able to get some coffee, and 
then take it easy into Mafeking.’ ‘ Very 
well,’ she said, and we turned off the road. 

** Now, it just happened, when half an hour 
later we reached the Border, we fell plump on 
top of a crowd of Boers coming up from Rooi 
Grond. They had been commandeered 
early in the night, and were patrolling the 
frontier. 

“ Against the coming daylight in the east 
we must have showed big, and they evidently 
recognised my police-hat on Susie, for there 
was a yell, and they hopped off their horses 
and started in firing away like mad. Lord, 
how those shots whizzed past us. ‘ Quick, 
separate !’ says Susie ; ‘ you take to the river 
and I'll break into the hills again. None of 
them can touch my horse. Good luck !’— 
and she was off at a pace my mare, pretty well 
knocked up by the night’s work, couldn’t ha’ 
looked at. Bang! Bang! Whizz! I cleared 
to the left, where, about half a mile away, 
the Molopo ran on its course to Mafeking, 
seven miles away. As soon as we parted 
the firing was stopped, and I heard a shout. 

“ Before crossing the Border I had to 
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““WE FELL PLUMP ON TOP OF A CROWD OF BOERS.” 


dodge two more parties, galloping up 
to see what all the firing was about, but 
got off without being seen, reached the 
river, crossed the Border, and got safely 
into Mafeking. 

“T kept my teeth shut, and after Jameson 
and all our chaps were taken, I thought it 
would be healthy to change my scenery for a 
while, as I was very well known across the 
Border, and didn’t want to be asked to 
explain my reason for cutting about the 
Marico so free that night; so I came up to 
Matabeleland, joined the M.M.P., and here 
we are. 

“ When this war’s over I’m going to ask the 
Colonel or somebody for that hundred quid 
(I reckon I earned it), and go back and marry 
Susie. I haven't heard a word from her 
since, though I wrote several times, but 
through this war the mails are always going 
wrong, and her letter must have gone astray. 
She must have got home all right. She had 
a fresh horse, knew the veld, and rides as 
well as I can. She’s all right. 

“And now, chaps, my yarn is done and 
we had better turn in. ‘There'll be a fight in 
the morning, and I want to dream about 


Susie and forget Smith’s baking, and Tull 
bulli beef. Good-night, all.” 


Half an hour afterwards Tiffin leaned over 
on Smith’s blanket and whispered, “ How'll 
poor Tom feel when he hears how Susie du 
Toit paid with her life for wearing one of our 
hats, and lies in a nameless grave where she 
fell shot through the heart? This yarn 
explains all. I never understood how the 
Boer patrol had killed one of their own 
women ; but with a police-hat on, and in the 
faint light, who could tell she was not a man ? 
I’m not going to tell him, anyhow, and all 
the other chaps are strangers to Mafeking and 
don’t know the story. Poor old Tom! 
Good-night.” 


Tom Yeatley never knew, for when next 
day, after a stubborn and bloody resistance 
from Babijaan’s Impi lurking in caves and 
crevices, we climbed the mountain and stood 
victors on its summit, eight puffs of blue 
smoke rose lazily in the quivering sun- 
scorched air, as the same reports that 
heralded swift death to his sweetheart now 
paid the last sad honour to her soldier’s grave. 
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REV. CANON ROBERT 


EYTON, M.A. 

Born 1845. 
SHE REVEREND 
Canon EYTON, 
7, Rector of St. Mar- 
} garet’s and Canon 

of Westminster 
since 1895, is the second son 
of the Rev. R. W. Eyton, 
Rector of Ryton, and author 
of “The Antiquities of Shrop- 
shire.” Canon Eyton was 
educated at Shrewsbury and 
Christ Church, Oxford, being 








Portraits of Celebrities at Different Times of their Lives. 


ordained deacon 
and priest in 1870. 
He was Rector of 
Upper Chelsea in 
1884-1885 and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s 
in 1885. Canon 
Eyton is a well- 
known and power- 
ful preacher, and the 
numerous theologi- 
cal works for which 
he is _ responsible 
have shown him to 
be an equally power- 
ful and convincing 
writer. 
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From a Photo. by} ace 16. | Miller & Co. 


MISS HENRIETTA RAE. 
(Mrs. NorMAND.) 
(HE reputation of Miss 
“<i Henrietta Rae as a 
2 classical painter has 
YA 
ws) been steadily grow- 
ing for the past seven 
or eight years. During that time 
much attention has been drawn 
to her large and excellent canvases 
at the summer exhibitions of the 






AGE 3. 


Royal Academy, among which may From a Photo. by 
Henry T. Reed 





From a drawing by] AGE 22. (Ernest Normand 


be mentioned “ Ophelia,” “ Psyche at the 
Throne of Venus,” “ Eurydice,” “ Zephyr 
and Flora,” and “La Cigale.” Miss Rae, 
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as a student, worked at the British Museum, 
the Queen’s Square School of Art (which 
she entered at the age of thirteen), and at 
the Royal Academy Schools, to which she 
was admitted in 1879. She also studied at 
Heatherley’s, painting by gaslight from the 
living model. Such severe study naturally 
precluded her from all the ordinary enjoy- 
ments of social pleasures, a penalty which a 
woman who wishes to succeed as a painter 
must be prepared to pay. She was first repre- 
sented in the Academy in 1881. The present 
year’s picture, “ Isabella and the Pot of Basil,” 
is an admirable production. In Miss Rae’s 
estimation her best work is the “ Ophelia” 
now the property of the Corporation of Liver- 
pool. Miss Rae’s other well-known pictures 
are “ Doubts,” 
exhibited in 1886, 
her first success ; 
“Apollo and 
Daphne,” 1895, and 
“Summer,” by 
which she was repre- 
sented in last year’s 
Academy. Miss Rae 
is the wife of Mr. E. 
Normand, the well- 
known artist ; they 
work together in 
their home at 
Norwood. 
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LORD NATHAN MEYER DE 
ROTHSCHILD. 
Born 1840. 

TIATHAN MEYER, first Lord 
Rothschild, whose family name is 
j a household word in every country 
in the world, is the eldest son of 
Baron Lionel Nathan de Roth- 
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From a Photo. by) AGE 32. (Barrauds, Ltd. 








CELEBRITIES. 





From a Photo. by) AGE 40. (W. & D. Downey. 


schild. He was born in London, and educated 
at King’s College School, London, and Trinity 
College, Cambridge. He was elected as 
Liberal member for Aylesbury, 1865, and 
retained the seat until 1885, when he was 
created a Peer. Lord Rothschild is the head 
of the London banking firm of N. M. Roth- 
schild and Sons. At ‘Tring Park, and in his 
fine house in Piccadilly, Lord Rothschild has 
assembled a multitude of treasures of art, of 
which he is one of the most generous patrons. 
Perhaps one of the most coveted honours in 





From a Phot». by) PRESENT DAY. | Barrauds, Lt4. 


connection with this memorable year has fallen 
to Lord Rothschild, in his selection, by the 
Prince of Wales, as Honorary Treasurer to 
the Prince of Wales’s Hospital Fund to com- 
memorate the Sixtieth Anniversary of the 
Queen’s Reign. 
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From a) AGE 17. ( Photograph. 


MR. THOMAS HAYWARD. 
Born 1871. 

SHOMAS HAYWARD furnishes 
a proof of the hereditary faculty 
for the game of cricket, his father 
4) being Dan Hayward, and his 

uncle T. Hayward, both leading 
professionals in the sixties. The famous 
Surrey cricketer was born at Cambridge, and 
after exhibiting considerable ability in local 
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matches for the Cambridge Y.M.C.A. and 
other teams, joined the Oval staff, and quali- 
fied by residence for Surrey. During the 
period of qualification he rendered good 
service for the Club and Ground, and in 1893 
made his first appearance for his county of 
adoption in the home match v. Warwickshire. 
In 1894, against Somerset, his three-figure 
score was the chief factor towards Surrey’s 
success, and in the return match with Kent 
he scored 142 in four hours and a quarter. 
It was a brilliant display, and enabled him to 
secure fourth place in the batting averages for 
the championship fixtures, and to occupy 
third position for “all matches.” Hayward 





(RX. W. Thomas. 


From a Photo. by) PRESENT DAY. 
was selected by Lord Hawke to form one of 
the South African team, and his brilliant 
batting was one of the features of the tour, 
while in several instances his bowling proved 
very destructive. Last year Hayward had 
the honour to represent England v. the 
Australians, He scored five centuries dur- 
ing the season, his chief being 229 not out, 
against Derbyshire, which is, up to the 
present, his record score. He also captured 
ninety-one wickets for an average of sixteen, 
and scored 1,595 runs, with an average of 
thirty-four, thus proving that he is one of our 
leading all-round men at the summer game. 











Queer Competitions. 


By FRAMLEY STEELCROFT. 


[Zilustrated with Special Photographs.} 


OWN in the much-discussed, 
$} but really little-known, East- 
end of London, they do xot 
take their pleasures sadly. I 
hope to make this clear in the 
following pages. “Now, com- 
petitions of curious sorts occupy a very 
prominent place among these pleasures ; and 
so, after a prolonged and _heartrending 
struggle with rampant hilarity, our artist 
succeeded in obtaining a remarkably success- 





ful series of photographs, showing these 
interesting contests actually in progress. The 


central head-quarters of these competitions 
is known as “Wonderland,” Whitechapel, and 
the presiding genius is Mr. J. Woolf, than 
whom no man knows better the “near East.” 
Mr. Woolf himself originates most of the 
contests, but occasionally he receives an idea 
from one of his patrons. Our first illustra- 
tion shows a basket-carrying contest, between 
porters from Spitalfields Market. The men 
commence with six baskets, run various 
heats, and then gradually increase the 
number until about seventeen baskets are 
swaying dangerously on the competitors’ 





heads, and threatening their several admirers, 
who are probably half crazy with excitement. 
These things are taken seriously — how 
seriously, no one could realize who has not 
seen a contest or two drawn off. 

The moment Mr. Woolf announces on 
his playbills a new competition, entries begin 
to flow in, for the East-end contains cham- 
pions (more or less) in almost every conceiv- 
able and inconceivable branch of pastime 
and trade. The prizes include cups, purses 
of silver, medals, and various useful articles 
ranging from a lady’s blouse to a barrel of 
beer. Competitors haven’t much time for 
practice. It may be (as in the case of the 
basket-carrying contest) that their daily work 
is practice enough. Fair play is rigidly en- 
forced, and the official timekeeper, referee, 
judge, etc., are absolutely impartial. In the 
matter of the basket-carrying race, neatness 
is taken into consideration, as well as speed 
and number of baskets carried. Much, of 
course, depends upon the skilful stacking of 
the baskets. 

Trickery is only to be expected, and malice 
is not unknown. One competitor turned up 
for the basket-carrying race fully 
equipped as a certain winner. 
The baskets (nineteen in num- 
ber) were already stacked on a 
barrow outside ; they were all 
glued together! Another man in 
the same race, feeling himself 
beaten in the last lap, and burn- 
ing with rage against a person in 
the audience who had persisted 
in taunting him, contrived to 
let fall eleven baskets on his 
tormentor’s head. 

Nor are the ladies forgotten. 
The next picture shows a peram- 
bulator race between mothers, 
each mother bringing her own 
baby, and Mr. Woolf providing 
the perambulators. The winner 
claims the baby-carriage, but I 
am bound to say that frequently 
it isn’t worth much at the close 
of the race. Even the babies 
enter into the spirit of the thing, 
and shriek with delight at the 
rapid movement and the over- 
whelming antics of their mothers. 
I am assured that the organiza- 
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THE MOTHERS PERAMBULATOR RACE, 


tion of a contest of this sort between women 
is a thing of tremendous difficulty. The 
competitors are boiling over with excitement, 
more or less suppressed. ‘There are many 
false starts, to say nothing about recrimina 
tions and utterly irrelevant accusations 
bandied about amongst the ladies. The 
race is fairly fast, and often furious. Astute 
women try to cut off corners, but only 
succeed in injuring both the bassinet and 
its innocent occupant. The losers have to 
be regaled, or, rather, appeased, with heavy 
refreshments, whilst the winner and her prize 
are smuggled quietly away. The status quo 
ante, however, is 
restored on the 
morrow, when the 
fierce excitement 
has subsided. 

To ignore the 
boys in these com- 
petitions would be 
to court disaster. 
The accompany- 
ing photo. shows 
a peculiar contest, 
the boys having to 
stand on their 
heads for three 
minutes. The 
first prize in this 
competition is 
magniloquently, if 
vaguely, described 
‘““a purse of 
silver”; but it is 


as 


that the amount is not large. The purse of 
silver sometimes has a pleasing variation in 
the form of a pair of hob-nailed boot: or a 
suit of clothes. 

In this contest regard is paid to age, 
weight, and height, which are kept pretty 
uniform among the competitors. ‘The fathers 
and mothers attend mainly, it would appear, 
to deal out plaudits or imprecations accord- 
ing to the success or failure of their inverted 
progeny. The parents of the winner are 
proud of their boy—just as parents of high 
degree would be on learning that their son 
had won a valuable scholarship. 





sate to assume AN “UPSIDE DOWN” COMPETITION FOR BOYS. 




















GRINNING THROUGH HORSE-COLLARS, 


Another strange contest is depicted in 
the photo. here reproduced. Half-a-dozen 
typical East-end gentlemen are seen making 
frightful grimaces through as many _horse- 


collars. ‘The judge—an artist in diabolical 
leers—guards against undue haste in award 


ing the prize, which is probably a silver 
watch. He calls for many demonstrations 
in the way of facial contortion, awarding 
marks after every “round.” Just before the 
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BUTCHERS CONTEST—CUTTING A SHEEP INTO JOINTS. 


final grin, the judge sums up, so to speak. 
He implores the men to brace themselves 
for a supreme effort, and the gallant fellows 
certainly respond nobly to the call. The 
judge is sometimes assisted by five or six 
competent experts, and this interesting body 
holds consultations and deliberations with 


all the gravity of a committee of artists 
Vol. xiv.—-8. 
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about to purchase 
a priceless work of 
art for the nation. 
Trade contests are 
extremely popular, 
particularly the 
butchers’ contest, 
which is portrayed 
in our next photo- 
graph. Here we 
see three local 
celebrities— 
champions all 
competing for a 
complete set of 
butchers’ imple- 
ments. 

The knights enter the lists. Three whole 
sheep are prepared, and the man who turns 
his sheep into joints in the neatest manner 
and the shortest time wins the prize. Mr. 
Woolf acts as timekeeper, and one of the 
best-known master-butchers in Aldgate pre- 
sides in the dual capacity of judge and referee. 
The head is first cut off; the sheep is then 
cut down the middle and quickly turned 
into ten separate joints of mutton, five on 





each side. These are, of course, leg, loin, 
shoulder, neck, and breast. A little under 
three minutes is the record time, and a very 
wonderful performance it is. 

A singing match, such as is next depicted, 
reveals surprising talent for mimicry and 
comicality. This is a free-and-easy gathering 
of market men, and the champion singer is 
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A SINGING 


selected by general vote. In the centre is 


seen one of the cleverest amateur coster 
vocalists in London—one from whom Mr. 
Chevalier might obtain many hints—for it 


should be borne in mind that this is the 
genuine article photographed in his native 
place, and not the coster of the variety stage. 

Impresarios and agents would do well to 
attend these East-end singing contests, for 
there is much talent latent there. One or 
two of the men actually compose their own 
words and music; but the majority of the 
competitors sing the latest successes of the 
The little fellow seen on the right in 
photo. is quite a_ local -celebrity—a 
comedian of astonishing ability, 


day. 
the 
juvenile 


CONTEST. 


and one that would delight the drawing- 
rooms of the West-end with his quaint 
whimsicalities. 

But for right-down uproarious hilarity, give 
me the shaving match. The one represented 
in our photo. may be taken as typical of all. 

The subjects were inspected by a dis- 
interested barber, and parcelled out to the 
competitors, two to each. And each shaver 
was allowed the services of his own lathering- 
boy; he might also bring his own imple- 
ments, but it were well for bim to look after 
them. On one occasion an evilly-disposed 
person removed a competitor’s razors, and 
only replaced them after he had whittled a 
few oak sticks with them. 





A SHAVING MATCH. 
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But let us get into the present tense, being 
more impressive. The subjects are reclining 

napkined and smiling through the layers 
of lather. Each competitor —an_ undis- 
tinguished foreigner — stands with uplifted 
razor quivering with excitement, and awaiting 
the word of command. “Go!” the air is 
filled with strange cries, mainly from the 
They are cut horribly, and cry out 
in a language of their own. It is not magnifi- 
cent, but it is like war. One subject can 
stand it no longer; he rises, gory and wrath- 
ful, and smites the artist allocated to him. 

3ut let us turn from a scene of such 


subjec “ts. 





A WASHING MATCH, 





BOYS’ TREACLE-ROLL CONTEST. 


feverish excitement, and consider the pastoral 
simplicity of the boys’ treacle-roll contest. 
In this we see that a number of hollowed-out 
pieces of French bread have been filled with 
treacle, and suspended at regular intervals 
from a slack rope. The boys have their 
hands tied behind their backs, and the one 
who can eat the most in a given time is 
hailed as the prize-winner. 

The thing is far from easy. Besides the 
horizontal swing of the bread on the line, 
there is also a vertical dancing movement, 
caused by the slackness of the rope. ‘Then, 
again, when a piece is bitten out of the roll, 
the thick, viscous 
stuff inside comes 
pouring down on the 
upturned face. 

Talking of messes 
brings me to _ the 
washing contest, 
which is next seen, 
and whose vicinity is 


neither safe nor 
desirable. The 
splashing is_ terrific, 
because the ladies 


know that the winner 
is entitled to the 


stool, tub, washing- 
board, and _ clothes 
washed. These latter 
usually consist of 


soiled towels, handed 
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THE WEIGHT-CARRYING CONTEST, 


out by a non-combatant expert. They have 
to be thoroughly washed and wrung out 
within five minutes. Any unfair dealing is 
resented by the arbitrators. It is also 
resented by the competitors themselves, who 
sometimes assert their love of fair play in a 
violent manner, and, perhaps, with wet 
sheets wrung hard. ‘The celerity of some of 
the champions is amazing. One woman 
could do a large family’s week’s washing in 
little more than an hour. 

In the next photo. is seen in progress the 
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weight - carrying 
contest, which 
causes no end of 
fun. The weights 
to be carried - 

‘ ' sacks of wet sand, 
~ flour, cement, or 
potatoes—are care- 
7 = fully compared, and 
Q then placed in the 
middle of a 4oft. 
circus-ring. Round 
thesestand thecom- 
petitors, and, at a 
given word, the men 
hoist the sacks on 
to their head or 
back, and com- 
mence the race. 
No restrictions are 
put on the method 
of carrying, but 
marks are awarded 
for grace of move- 
ment and dexterity in the management of the 
load. 

Here 1s another competition in which boys 
only take part. It is called the Boys’ 
Animal Race, and the competitors can race 
how they please, provided the palms of their 
hands rest upon the ground. As might be 
expected, there is never any lack of entries 
when a boys’ contest is announced ; and at 
such contests the decisions would be easy 
enough, were it not that the lads’ fathers and 
mothers, sisters and brothers, muster in strong 





AN “ ALL-FouRs ” 


RACE FOR BOYS. 
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THE BLINDFOLD COSTERS’ BARROW RACE. 


force, and are never backward in giving the 
management large pieces of their mind 
when they consider their boy has been un- 
fairly treated. 

A pretty big space is required for the 
costers’ barrow race. The competitors are 
always blindfolded. In order that the neces- 
sary e/an may be present in the race, the 
barrows are not the costers’ own. ‘This 
being so, tremendous energy and magnificent 
recklessness are shown. Each man feels 
that, having a good substantial barrow in 
front of him, he can literally go anywhere 
and do anything. He does. The starters 
stand all in a row, but the mode of pro- 
gression soon becomes chaotic. The barrows 
crash into each other end on, broadside on, 
and at every conceivable angle. One quiet, 
resolute man, having first carefully surveyed 
the course before the bandage was placed over 


his eyes, incontinently runs amuck among the 
audience, and expresses great surprise on 
learning that he has half killed an elderly 
female, and stunned a gigantic Billingsgate 
porter who, but a moment before, was 
making the great building resound with 
Homeric laughter. 

Kicking the football through a hoop is the 
next contest to be dealt with here. The 
hoop is held or suspended by a cord, and 
the winner is allowed to claim the football as 
his own. Many skilful football players enter 
for this contest, but the feat is far harder 
than one would think. It is, however, con- 
sidered so easy that scores of people, 
including girls and elderly women, enter the 
contest, with the too frequent result that the 
ball leaves their foot at right angles, and 
strikes full in the face some jubilant on- 
looker who probably took up a position 
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AN ELEPHANT FOR A BARREL OF BEER. 
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MEN PULLING 


ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY 





considered absolutely “immune” against 
accidents. 

Each competitor is allowed twelve kicks, 
more skilful men make 
wonderfully near shots, once they have 
“picked up the range”--to use a military 
term. Only Association balls are used. In 


the photo. it will be noticed that our artist 


and some of the 
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has actually photographed the winning feat— 
if one may use such a word in connection 
with a kicking contest. The exposure was 
made at the very moment when the ball was 
passing through the hoop. As this particular 
contest is one requiring some skill and judg- 
ment, readers might try it for themselves, and 
invite their friends to do likewise. Of course, 
when done in a circus ring with a great (and 
unprotected) audience all round, unlooked- 
for contingencies arise which create surprising 
diversions. 

But the most impressive of all the queer 
competitions was the one billed as “One 
Hundred and Fifty Men pulling against an 
Elephant for a Barrel of Beer.” Of this our 


artist has secured a capital photo. The 
competitors, I should mention, get their 


barrel of beer whether they win or lose. 
Their task is to pull the huge animal back 
over the chalk-line. But it has yet to be 
seen how many men are required for this. 
The night our artist attended there were, 
hauling on the rope, twenty or thirty men 
above the advertised number; yet the 
elephant—a fine brute, weighing nearly four 
tons—simply promenaded about with his 
lengthy and excited following. 

One never-to-be forgotten night the men 
played a trick upon the elephant, to say 
nothing about the elephant’s master. Finding 
that they were losing, the hindermost gave the 
big rope a few twists round one of the stout 
wooden beams that supported the building. 
The elephant felt a sudden check, and strained 
forward far more than we see him doing in 
the photo. The proprietor smiled benign- 
antly, knowing nothing. Suddenly the great 
beam broke with a loud report, the huge 
elephant lurched: heavily forward and nearly 
fell, and half the roof came tumbling in on 
the audience, many of whom were: half 
delirious with merriment at the turn things 
had taken. It was the most successful 
of all the queer competitions, but it didn’t 
pay. 

Our old friend the greasy pole is next on 
the list. The photograph depicts the moment 
of triumph, when the successful competitor 
has at length reached his goal—a fine leg of 
mutton—and is waving his cap with his free 
hand in token of victory. The pole is 
greased with soft soap, laid on thickly. Not- 
withstanding this, sailors from the docks 
frequently. climb it with an alacrity that 
astonishes the beholders. The ordinary 
rank-and-file of the competitors, however, 
strive in vain to reach even half-way up, 
their repeated failures moving the audience 
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have really nothing to do but remain 
perfectly still. Buta certain desire 
for more or less transient fame 
prompts them to give utterly unneces- 
sary demonstrations of an embarrass- 
ing kind, Embarrassing, that is, to 
the carriers. For the carried clasp 
their hosts (if I may so call them) 
tightly around the neck, and even hit 
them in the eye with their disengaged 
hand. This sort of thing is discourag 
ing, and not conducive to agility, but 
it raises the delight of the audience to 
a perfectly frantic pitch. Sometimes 
one pair will conspire to spoil the 
chances of another who look like win- 
ning; but unfair conduct is almost 
invariably detected, and those who 
practise it disqualified. 

One wonders how the next contest 
originated. Can it be a garbled version 
of the medizval tournament? It 
may be briefly described as an indis- 
criminate mé/ée—the combatants 
mounted on donkeys and armed with 
wet mops. As each knight is “un 
horsed,” he retires more or less grace- 
fully (sometimes he has to be “ per- 
suaded ” with his own mop) ; and the 
solitary survivor—the man remaining 
on his donkey to the last—is hailed 
as victor and prize-winner. 
to the wildest mirth. I was told of one Than this there is no more popular con- 
morose man who, having at length won the test. Each coster brings his own “ moke,” 
leg of mutton, committed, with that curious and wonderfully intelligent some of these 
but effective weapon, a violent assault upon animals are. The donkey on the right in the 
those who had jeered at his awkward efforts. photo. is well known throughout the East- 

Here is a very peculiar 
competition. It is called 
the Big Babies’-Race ; but 
this is a curiously inexact 
title. It is simply a race 
between men, each carry- 
ing a man in his arms 
baby-fashion. The men to 
be carried are, of course, 
weighed carefully, and any 
material difference in 
weight is allowed for by 
extra start. Now, this is 
where the fun comes in. 
he carriers, as you may 
judge, have their work cut 
out for them. They have 
to move pretty fast, and 
carry from -ten to twelve 
stone in the bargain. The 
carried, however, are very 
differently situated, and Tus “BG BANGS” RACE. 





CLIMBING THE GREASY POLE FOR A LEG OF MUTTON, 
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A COSTERS’ TOURNAMENT. 


end as a marvel of intelligence. He is 
shapely and well groomed. He has already 
won several prizes at the donkey shows 
(most delightful of exhibitions), and at the 
word of command he will lie down, ring a 
bell, or fetch his master’s pipe. All this, of 
course, after the hard day’s work is done. 
The quick-dressing contest for boys is 
vastly diverting. A number of lads remove 
their hats, coats, waistcoats, and boots, and 
place these in one big heap in the middle of 
the ring. The heap is afterwards tossed and 
carefully mixed by the attendants ; then the 
competitors retire to the judge’s box, some 
little distance away. At a given signal they 
make a dash for the heap of clothes, and the 
one who dresses himself in his own clothes 


and reappears at the judge’s box in the 
shortest time—that boy wins the prize, which 
is probably a brand-new suit of clothes. 

The scene is one of the wildest confusion. 
The boys put on each other’s clothes, and 
only discover the mistake when too late. 
They wrangle and waste precious moments 
fighting over a tattered vesf, or two right 
boots. You will see them delving at the big 
heap, and pitching aside their own garments 
in the great excitement of the moment. 
‘The contest becomes even more complicated 
when men and boys compete together. 
Then you may see the smallest of small boys 
hurrying towards the judge’s box in a pair of 
navvy’s boots and a huge coat trailing along 
behind. “Twas all that was left for him, 
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A DRY BISCUIT EATING MATCH, 


poor child, and he shou/d put in some sort 
of appearance. 

Eating- matches are among the most 
popular of all. One is depicted in the 
accompanying photo. ‘The starters in this 
extraordinary race stand in a row, hats or 
caps in hand. In these latter are placed 
identical quantities of dry arrowroot biscuit, 
each lot most carefully weighed. Not a 
crumb is to be wasted. This rule is enforced 
because tricky competitors have been known 
to crumble to dust the greater part of their 
biscuit, thus having to swallow, perhaps, less 
than half the task 
allowance. Each 
man is allowed a 
mug of water, lest 
he should choke. 
The champion 
biscuit-eater is, I am 
told, a Shadwell 
man, and he doesn’t 
waste time in chew- 
ing the dry stuff, 
but just swallows 
whole lumps, leav- 
ing many of his 
fellow - competitors 
gasping, choking, 
and coughing, in 
the throes of masti- 
cation. 

There is another 
eating match. 


Vol. xiv.-—9. 





Scalding hot suet 
dumplings, all of 
one weight, are 
placed before a 
number of lads, and 
the hands of the 
latter are tied be- 
hind their backs. 
The moment the 
signal is given, the 
young fellows bend 
to their work with 
all the zest of the 
Oxford eight. Pos- 
sibly you wouldn't 
think this kind of 
contest admitted of 
any ingenuity? It 
does, however. ‘This 
particular eating 
match was brought 
off on the stage at 
“Wonderland” before a crowded audience. 
I watched the winner of the first heat 
tackling his second dumpling. The others 
were blowing vigorously upon the steam- 
ing mass, but he was not. He just smote 
that scalding dumpling with his head— 
the corner of his forehead, to be exact—and 
flattened it out over the plate. Then his 
task was easy, for after the first upward rush 
of steam, the dumpling grew comparatively 
cool in a few seconds. And the other 
fellows wondered why they hadn’t thought of 
the same thing. 





EATING SCALDING DUMPLINGS AGAINST TIME, 





The Catch of the Season. 


By Mary ANGELA DICKENS. 


aRS. COCHRANE’S | supper- 
j parties had become a feature 
of the season. Mrs. Coch- 
rane’s whole establishment had 
developed considerably _ in 
popularity this year, and Mrs. 
Cochrane herself was rather sought after. 
The late Mr. Cochrane, by-the-bye, had died 
so long ago that he seemed only to have 
existed in order to provide his widow with 
a very comfortable income, which she per- 
sistently outran. 

The particular supper-party in question 
had followed an evening at a music-hall, and 
the eight people assembled in the smoking- 
room were in hilarious spirits. Mrs. Cochrane 
herself was as nearly full length as possible 
in a low chair, smoking a cigarette. At her 
feet, cross-legged, on a stool, was a noisy 
youth, and close by lounged an older man. 
The next trio was composed of two very 
smart women and a man. They were playing 
cards and gambling recklessly. It was under 
cover of a burst of laughter from the other 
group that one of these women glanced 
round at the last remaining couple, and said, 
with a knowing laugh : 

“What do you bet she’s brought it off 
to-night ? 





Look at them ! 

The two thus alluded to were a young 
man anda girl. The girl held a banjo, and 
her face was bent over it as she readjusted 
one of the strings. The man was leaning 
forward watching her intently. The full light 
of a lamp caught his face, and showed it 
straightforward and even boyish ; good-look- 
ing, in a fair, regular-featured fashion. 

The woman addressed smiled, spitefully. 

“Ralph Hamer has walked into the trap 
like the good-natured booby he is,” she re 
sponded. “I suppose Mrs. Cochrane had 
the girl up on purpose !” 

“She’s done herself a lot of good by the 
way, then,” said the man, shuffling the cards. 
“It’s given her no end: of kudos to have 
that girl in tow. Cousin of Mrs. Cochrane’s, 
isn't she ?” 

At that moment, with a loud preliminary 
chord on the banjo, the girl in the back- 
ground broke out into song. It was a 
popular street-song, with a catchy rhythm, 
and she sang it with extraordinary spirit and 
dash. In two minutes everyone was singing 
the chorus, and as the noisy burst of applause 
died away Mrs. Cochrane rose. 


“Sylvia,” she said, laughing, “ you’ve 
broken up the sitting. A realization of the 
feelings of our neighbours reminds me of the 
fact that it’s nearly three o'clock, and it’s 
time I turned everyone out !” 

There was more laughter, a noisy leave- 
taking in the hall, and then Mrs. Cochrane 
turned and went back to the smoking-room. 
She went slowly, the smiles dying from her 
face before the sharp, calculating expression 
which did duty with her for thoughtfulness. 
The room had a dissipated and dishevelled 
look, and on the hearthrug, with one hand 
resting on the mantelpiece, stood the girl 
who had sung to the banjo, alone. 
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\ THE HEARTHRUG STOOD THE GIRL, 
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She was a tall girl, and she was wonder- 
fully pretty. She had a straight little nose, a 
Cupid’s bow mouth, and a curiously strong 
outline of jaw and chin which gave the charm 
of the unexpected to her appearance. She 
raised her eyes as Mrs. Cochrane came in, 
and her eyes were something of a disappoint- 
ment. They were large and well shaped, 
but they seemed to lack depth. She spoke 
in a clear, rather hard, voice. 

“T should like to speak to you for a 
moment, if you are not in a hurry.” 

Mrs. Cochrane cast a somewhat furtive 
glance at her. 

“Tt’s late,” she said, carelessly, “ but there’s 
no particular hurry.” 

There was a vague distance and formality 
about the manner of each woman to the other 
now, differing noticeably from their manner to 
one another in public. 

“Tt is due to you,” the girl went on, “that 
you should be the first to know that I am 
engaged to Sir Ralph Hamer.” 

Mrs. Cochrane rested one foot on the 
fender. 

“Ah!” she said, at last. She looked up 
in the girl’s face again, with a quick, in- 
quisitive glance. ‘‘ Well—I congratulate you. 
There’s no doubt that you’ve made the catch 
of the season. It came off this evening, I 
suppose ? ” 

The girl made an impatient gesture of 
assent, and then each woman seemed to be 
thinking over her next words. Mrs. Cochrane 
came to a conclusion first. 

“TI take it for granted,” she said, in 
business-like tones, “that you have not for- 
gotten the first condition of the arrangement 
between us ?” 

The girl looked at her companion for the 
first time. ‘There was a curious expression 
in her eyes—relief, defiance, and a touch of 
shame. 

“You mean—that we should speak to no 
one of the relation in which we stand? No, 
I have not forgotten !” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Cochrane, again. She 
was looking attentively into the fire. “ And, 
for the future ?” 

There was no answer. The girl had turned 
away and was twisting her gloves with oddly 
fierce movements of her fingers. A thin 
smile touched Mrs. Cochrane’s lips. She 
spoke, however, suavely, and with a touch of 
insinuation. 

“TI don’t know what your views may be,” 
she said ; “ but really, I don’t know that you 
can do much better than sit tight to that 
condition. Of course, I know nothing about 


you,” she added, quickly, and with another 
of those appraising glances, “ but—if I were 
you—I think——” 

There was a world of suggestion in the 
dropping away of her voice, and this time the 
girl spoke. 

“You mean that you advise me to let 
Sir Ralph marry your cousin and guest?” 
she said, hardly. 

Mrs. Cochrane shrugged her shoulders. 

“T don’t advise,” she said. “ But here’s 
the case. We had better call things by their 
right names for once. I was desperately 
hard up, and I advertised, under the rose, 
for a girl who wanted to be introduced into 
society and who was willing to pay a pretty 
high figure. It’s been done by other people 
before me, only, of course, it doesn’t do to 
have it known. You answered my advertise- 
ment, through your solicitor; we had an 
interview ; we exchanged references, and we 
fixed it up. We neither of us asked un- 
necessary questions, and we’ve got along 
very well. Now, of course, I don’t par- 
ticularly wish that Ralph Hamer should know 
that I’m reduced to taking a girl into my 
house for a consideration. But the question 
is—do you particularly wish it? If I were 
you, I think I shouldn’t !” 

Again there was no answer. ‘The girl was 
standing with her head bent, her hands 
clenched round the gloves. ‘The elder 
woman laid her hand suddenly on the round 
young arm. 

“Don’t be a fool,” she said. ‘“ You’re not 
half a bad sort, whoever you are, and you 
may just as well pull this off! Don’t say 
anything to him! ‘The Hamers are an 
awfully old family and all that, and frightfully 
proud. He mightn’t make a fuss, but—he 
might! You shall be married from here, 
don’t you know, and afterwards—it’ll be all 
right ! ” 

Sylvia Yorke turned her head slowly. It 
cannot be said there was any gratitude in 
her face. There was a bitter smile about 
her mouth and her eyes were hard. The 
most striking feature in her complex ex- 
pression was an indescribable contempt--a 
contempt which was not all for Mrs. 
Cochrane. 

“ Thanks,” she said. ‘“ I'll think it over.” 

She disengaged herself deliberately from 
Mrs. Cochrane’s hold, and went out of the 
room. 

Mrs. Cochrane stared after her, blankly. 

“T wonder!” she said to herself—“I 
wonder who she is, and I wonder what she'll 
do. Horrid nuisance that she should have 
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got engaged!” And then she too departed 
to her own room. 

Mrs. Cochrane went to bed. But Sylvia 
Yorke made no attempt to do so. She sat 
down in an arm-chair by the fire and stared 
into the flames. At last she roused herself. 
She went to the dressing-table and took up a 
letter which lay there—a large envelope, 
unopened. She carried it back to her chair, 
sat down ayain, and opened it. There was 
another letter inclosed ; a common envelope 
addressed in a straggling hand to “ Miss 
Sylvia Yorke, care of Messrs. Symons and 
Cooke, Golden Square, London.” This, 
also, Sylvia opened, and from it she drew a 
letter. It was written in the same illiterate 
hand, and it was signed, “ Your afectionat 
mother, Martha Yorke.” 

Sylvia read it through, and as she finished 
it she rose abruptly. She crumpled the sheet 
of paper in her hand, and threw it with a 
certain violent precision right into the heart 
of the glowing coals. 

“It can’t be helped,” she said to herself. 
Her face was white and set. “It can’t be 
helped.” 

Mrs. Cochrane and her guest did not 
breakfast together. When Mrs. Cochrane 
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put in an appearance in the 
| drawing-room on the following 
| morning at about half-past eleven, 
Sylvia was moving restlessly about 
the room. She stopped, and 
spoke at once. 

“Sir Ralph Hamer will be 
here by-and-by,” she said. Her 
voice rang hard and defiant. 
“Will you see him? He will 
want to be married soon, I 
believe—there is no reason why 
we should wait—and if it is to 
be from here, you would like to 
have it settled.” 

Mrs. Cochrane smiled. 

“Oh,” she said ; “you’ve de- 
cided ?” 

“Yes.” 

Twenty-four hours later, all 
“the world” knew that Sir Ralph 
Hamer was engaged to Mrs. 
Cochrane’s cousin—“ that pretty 
Yorke girl, you know,” people 
said. “She’s staying with Mrs. 
Cochrane for the season. She 
has a little money, too, they say 
—not that old Ralph wants it. 
And no people—an orphan, and 
that kind of thing !” 

The wedding was to take place 
in the middle of July ; the two people chiefly 
concerned lived in a whirl of trousseau, 
house-hunting, and furnishing assisted with 
an independent selfishness, eminently charac- 
teristic of her, by Mrs. Cochrane, and the rush 
of the London season grew faster and faster. 

Before long it began to be said that Sylvia 
Yorke was over-doing it. 

“She can’t stand it, you know,” said sage 
observers. “She looks awfully thin and 
fagged—-quite plain, I thought her, the other 
day.” 

“Her nerves are all to pieces, too,” was 
the response. ‘“‘ She’s as fractious as she can 
be. She'll break down if she doesn’t look 
out, or Sir Ralph will break it off!” 

But in spite of these prognostications, 
Sylvia Yorke did not break down, nor did 
Sir Ralph Hamer appear to contemplate 
“breaking it off!” That her temper grew 
increasingly fitful no one knew better than 
those who had most to do with her. She 
had also lost flesh and colour to a noticeable 
extent, and there was a strained look in her 
eyes. But she spared neither herself nor 
anyone else, and her sharpest speeches never 
brought more than a passing cloud to the 
sunshine of Ralph Hamer’s happiness. 
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The day before that fixed for the wedding 
came in due time, and early in the afternoon 
Sir Ralph Hamer stood on the steps outside 
Mrs. Cochrane’s house. The sunshine was 
blazing down upon him, and he was dressed 
in attire little calcul=ted to withstand the rays 
of the sun—the correct calling costume of an 
English gentleman. But he appeared to be 
absolutely oblivious of discomfort. His face 
was good to see. It was expressive of such 
simple, overflowing 
contentment. The door 
was opened, and he 
passed into the cool 
shade of the house. 

“If you'll wait here 
a moment, sir,” said 
the servant, opening 
the dining-room door, 
“Miss Yorke told me 
to say she would be 
ready in a moment.” 

It was scarcely a 
moment, indeed, be- 
fore Sylvia Yorke 
came in. She, too, 
was dressed for calling. 
She wore one of the 
big picture hats of the 
season, and it suited 
her to perfection. She 
looked curiously gentle 
and quiet, and as she 
came towards Sir Ralph 
there was something in 
her manner which sug- 
gested that the effect 
produced was not all 
due to the picture hat. 

He stooped to kiss 
her with a certain eager 
timidity—-last time they 
met she had declared that she hated to be 
kissed. But to-day she suddenly put up 
her hands and drew his head down. 

“ Ralph,” she said, “ you do love me, don’t 
you?” 

Sir Ralph’s reply need not be chronicled. 
It was absolutely sincere, but a trifle con- 
ventional. But it hardly satisfied Sylvia 
Yorke. 

“ Me—my own self?” she said. “Ah, 
don’t protest! Say it quietly——I want to 
believe you.” 

Something in the vibration of her voice 
penetrated to the young man’s consciousness. 
He did not understand her, but intuition 
served him in place of comprehension. He 
took her two hands in his and pressed his 





“SIR RALPH HAMER.” 


lips to them with a steady, tender touch. 
Then he said :— 

“T love you, your very own self, with all 
my heart and soul.” 

“You would love me—Sylvia—whoever I 
was ?” 

“IT should love you—Sylvia—whoever you 
were !” 

He smiled as he spoke, and she sud- 
denly dropped his hands, clinging to him 
passionately. 

“Oh, Ralph,” she 
said, with an odd, suf- 
focated tone in her 
voice. “Oh, Ralph, 
I love you! I can’t 
help it! I love you!” 
Ralph Hamer held her 
close, and the room 
was very still. 

It was Hamer who 
moved first. The little 
scene seemed for the 
moment to have re- 
versed their usual 
position. He turned 
her cheek up with a 
tender touch and 
kissed it. 

** Well,” he said, with 
a long sigh. “ We must 
go, I suppose, my dar- 
ling.” 

Sylvia did not stir. 

“IT wish,” she said, 
in a low, far-away tone, 
“there were no one 
else in the world—only 
you and I.” 

Ralph Hamer 
laughed lovingly. “I 
wish it too, sweet- 
heart,” he said. “When I think of to- 
morrow, I wish it devoutly! But, unfortu- 
nately, there are one or two other people, 
you see—and there is Aunt Ellinor awaiting 
our arrival at this moment, worse luck.” 

A faint sigh from Sylvia, and then she 
drew herself from his hold, and rearranged 
her hair and hat. 

“We'll walk to a hansom,” she said, absently. 
“Shall we go?” 

They were going together to an aunt of 
Ralph Hamer’s—an old lady who was too 
infirm to go to the wedding on the following 
day. She had already seen Sylvia, and had 
been much attracted by her, and on the 
present occasion there was a courteous tender- 
ness avout her manner to the young girl 
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which was very charming. But in some in- 
definable way she seemed to jar upon Sylvia 
Yorke. As she sat in the dainty drawing- 
room, listening to the feeble, high-bred old 
voice, the girl’s expression gradually changed, 
and the lines of her face grew hard and 
sharp. She rose at last, rather abruptly, to 
take leave. 

Old Lady Ellinor put out a blanched and 
wrinkled hand and drew the girl down beside 
her. 

“Good-bye, my dear,” she said. “ May 
you be very, very happy.” She paused a 


“ GOOD-BYE, MY 


moment, looking into the pretty, unresponsive 
face. Then she added, “ My child, may an 
old woman say to you how much she feels 
for you to-morrow, in that you have no 
mother to be with you. I 4 

But Sylvia Yorke had risen sharply to her 
feet. 

“Thank you, Lady Ellinor,” she said, 
hardly ; “you are so kind to me. Good-bye. 
Ralph, are you ready?” 

Ralph was ready, and he was also rather 
annoyed with his aunt for “ upsetting Sylvia 
with sentimental nonsense,” and with himself 
for feeling that Sylvia had behaved with scant 





courtesy. He took refuge in a cheerful 
flow of words— words about nothing — 
a flow which he kept up in_ hopeful 
oblivion of the fact that Sylvia made him 
no answer. 

He was talking himself into his usual 
serenity when he was suddenly checked. 
Into the middle of a cheery sentence broke 
Sylvia’s voice : 

“ Ralph, for goodness sake, stop! I don’t 
care a bit about bearing-reins, or anything 
else now.” 

She spoke with so sharp a note of irritation 
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DEAR, SHE SAID.” 


that Ralph Hamer looked at her in startled 
amazement. Her lips were pale and com- 
pressed, and her brows were drawn together 
as she looked straight before her. 

“a I’m awfully sorry, dearest,” he 
faltered. “I didn’t know- y 

She stopped him with a gesture. 

“'There—don’t!” she said. 
are, thank goodness.” 

The cab drew up at Mrs. Cochrane’s door. 
Ralph Hamer helped her out, and then 
hesitated. 

“ Am I not to come in?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, I suppose so,” was the almost 


“Here we 
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fierce answer. “ Yes, Mrs. Cochrane expects 
you—you can come !’ 

And the door being opened, she swept 
impetuously into the house. 

Mrs. Cochrane was in the drawing-room, 
and she held out her hand to Sir Ralph with 
an effusive but rather forced smile. Mrs. 
Cochrane had found it by no means un- 
pleasant to have a young man devotedly 
attached to her ménage, but at the moment it 
bored her to have to be amiable to him. 

“Here you are!” she said. “I’m too dead- 
beat to get up to receive you! ‘Take a finger 
and shake it gently, or I may fall to pieces.” 

“I’m awfully sorry,” returned the young 
man. “ Parties, Mrs. Cochrane ?” 

“ Parties!” she echoed. “ As if I should 
have time for parties to-day! That’s Sylvia’s 
tea. No, Sir Ralph, weddings—your wedding. 
Such a bother about the flowers, Sylvia, and 
that wretched woman hasn’t sent my frock.” 

“ Hasn’t she?” Nothing could well have 
been more curt and less interested than 
Sylvia’s comment, and Mrs. Cochrane looked 
at her sharply. Then she leaned back in 
her chair. She was tired and she was cross. 
The non-arrival of her dress was a grievance ; 
she wanted to give vent to her temper, and 
Sylvia’s indifference irritated her. There 
was a spiteful gleam in her eyes as she said, 
lightly :— 

“‘And what have you two been doing? 
Lady Ellinor, wasn’t it? Go off nicely ?” 

There was a moment’s blank silence ; then 
Sylvia Yorke said, brusquely :- 

“T don’t know that it did, particularly. 
Why should it ?” 

Ralph Hamer’s protest was forestalled by 
Mrs. Cochrane. She laughed. 

“Really, I don’t know,” she - said. 
“ People-in-law are proverbially a_ bore, 
aren't they? It’s lucky for Sir Ralph that 
you don’t bring him any.” 

She glanced as she spoke from Sylvia to 
Ralph Hamer, with a cynical little laugh. 
And as his frank tone responded, Sylvia 
Yorke moved restlessly. The irritation of 
her nerves seemed to be growing upon her. 

“T don’t know that, Mrs. Cochrane,” he 
said. “I think I should have got on all right 
with Sylvia’s people, if she had had any !” 

“Doesn’t it depend at all on what they 
might be like?” returned Mrs. Cochrane. 
She was looking at the young man witha 
touch of mockery in her face, and she was 
quite unaware that Sylvia Yorke was gazing 
intently at her. “ Supposing you had found 
Sylvia’s aunts—as she evidently finds yours— 
nuisances !” 
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“ Did you find Aunt Ellinor—a nuisance ?” 
said Sir Ralph, waiving the point at issue, 
and turning very simply and wistfully to 
Sylvia. 

She started sharply, and a great wave of 
colour swept over her face. 

“TI never said that!” she said, recklessly. 
“ But I don’t care for that style, don’t you 
know! Don’t suppose for a moment that 
I shall grow into the old-fashioned type, 
Ralph. I shall go with the times! I’m 
nothing if not modern—mind that!” 

“Mind yourself, in short, Sir Ralph,” 
cried Mrs. Cochrane, hilariously. “ You'd 
better make sure what kind of young woman 
you're marrying, while there’s time. It’s 
proverbially weak - minded, you know, to 
‘buy a pig in a poke’!” 

There was an unmistakable sneer in her 
voice now, as she fixed her shallow gaze on 
Sir Ralph’s open face, and quite suddenly 
Sylvia Yorke started to her feet. 

“ Ralph,” she said, sharply, “ I wish you’d 
go! I’m tired to death. Go at once.” 


“Sir Ralph is here, please, miss. He 
came away with me at once!” 

It was ten o'clock on the following morn- 
ing—the day that was to be Sylvia Yorke’s 
wedding day, and the words were spoken by 
Mrs. Cochrane’s housemaid. She was stand- 
ing on the threshold of Sylvia’s bedroom. 

There was no answer. Sylvia herself was 
standing with her back to the door. For the 
moment she did not move. Then she 
turned and came across the room. She 
seemed hardly to realize the servant’s 
presence until she was actually passing her, 
and then she suddenly put out her hand. 

“Thank you, Lucy,” she said. ‘“ You are 
a kind girl.” 

Then she went on down the stairs ; she 
opened the drawing-room door and went in, 
shutting it deliberately behind her. 

Sir Ralph was waiting for her, and he 
came hastily towards her. 

“Dearest,” he said, “there’s nothing 
wrong? Your note—Sylvia, dearest, how 
odd you look!” 

But Sylvia stopped him. 

“Don’t!” she said, steadily, but in a low, 
strained voice. “I’ve got something to tell 
you. Sit down, Ralph.” 

“Something to tell me?” he echoed. He 
obeyed her mechanically, and she walked to 
the window. Then she turned and faced 
him, steadily. 

“| didn’t mean to tell you until after we 
were married. I didn’t mean you to know. 
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You won't marry me, of course, when you do 
know, but I can’t help that ; I must tell you.” 

Sheer wonder and bewilderment evidently 
kept Ralph Hamer in his seat, and sealed 
his lips. His eyes were eloquent enough 
—eloquent of absolute incomprehension and 
incredulity. There was hardly a_ breathing 
space of silence, and then she went on. 

““T’ve deceived you,” she said. ‘‘ You’ve 
simply been taken in. You think I’m a 
cousin of Mrs. Cochrane’s, a girl of good 
family and without relations. I’m nothing of 
the kind. I never heard of Mrs. Cochrane, 
nor she of me, until a few months ago. I don’t 
want to drag her into it, more than is necessary, 
but you must know the fact. I paid to come 
to her—paid her to introduce me and take 
me about—do you understand ?” 

There was a long, deep breath. Ralph Hamer 
had risen to his feet, and he stood gazing 
full at her, his pleasant face pale and dazed. 
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*]—don’t think I do!” he said, in a low, 
uneven voice. 

She laughed a fierce, grating laugh. A 
burning patch of colour appeared on either 
cheek, and she began to speak recklessly. 
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“You will,” she said, “when you get used 
to it! I paid, I tell you, to live in her house 
and go about with her; and nothing was to 
be said by either of usto anyone. Well, that’s 
not all—if it had been,I might have told you 
when we were first engaged. I suppose it’s 
just possible that I might have come into Mrs. 
Cochrane’s house in this way and yet have 
been—all right—a lady, and that kind of 
thing. But—I’m not. I come of common 
people—not even middle-class —-but common 
people. My father ”—she paused a moment, 
and then continued, defiantly —“ my father 
keeps a little public-house in a suburb of 
Manchester.” 

There was a moment’s blank silence. Then 
Ralph Hamer turned away, and, stretching 
out his hand, steadied himself against a tall 
chair-back, and stood with his head bent as 
though he were confronting a rough wind. 

When the girl spoke again her voice had 
dropped strangely. It 
was hard and dull. 

“Tt is due to you,” 
’ she said, “to know how 
it came about—as far as 
I can explain it. I don’t 
know how it was that I 
was always different from 
the girls I ought to have 
made friends with — the 
butcher’s daughter and 
the baker’s daughter ! But 
I was. I always wanted 
to know more and see 
more. I wanted another 
kind of life, and I hated 
all our ways. «My father 
and mother spoilt me. 
They sent me to a good 
school away from home 
even when I was quite a 
little thing. And then, 
when my money came, it 
was all easy.” She paused 
and laid one hand on the 
window curtain, clench- 
ing it tightly. “It was 
a cousin of my father’s 
who left me my money,” 
she said. “I’ve not de- 
ceived you there. I have 
money. Father wouldn't 
use it—he said he did 
not want it, and they wanted me_ to 
have my way. I was fourteen then, and 
they let me go and live in Dresden. I 
went to live among gentlepeople altogether, 
and then I knew—I knew—that I couldn’t 























help it—that it was in me to like it best and 
to be like them—and not like—my own 
class. I read and I heard things, and I 


longed to see the world. I suppose I was 
ambitious, according to my miserable lights, 
and I thought I could make a life for myself. 
I saw Mrs. Cochrane’s advertisement, and I 
answered it. I didn’t tell my father and 
mother where I was—they look upon me as 
a being from another sphere, poor things, 


and leave it all to me. They’ve never 
even heard of you I couldn’t very 
well be married from home, you see!” 


She stopped an instant, drawing a quick, 
deep breath. Then she went on. “I’m an 
adventuress, I suppose—like a melo-drama, 
or a third-rate novel. 
I never thought of that 
before ! I never thought of 
marrying until I got into 
the swing of things and 
saw—how easy it would 
be. Then I made up 
my mind that I would. 
You may as well know 
the very worst of me—I 
drew you on! I thought 
you were just the thing. 
And it was all. right. I 
should have gone through 
with it, only—only s 
Her voice broke and died 
away. There was a mo- 
ment’s dead silence, and 
then she added, hoarsely, 
“It doesn’t matter. 1 
couldn’t bear to hear that 
hateful woman sneer at 


you—that’s all.” 
It seemed to be all, 
indeed. ‘There was no 


sound in the room except 
the man’s quick breathing 
and the soft sound made 
by the girl’s hand as she 
clenched and unclenched 
it round a fold in the curtain. At last Ralph 
Hamer said, in a low, stifled voice : 

“Do you mean me to understand that— 
you never cared for me?” 

A spasm passed across her face. 

“T don’t see what that has to do with it,” 
she said. “I’ve deceived you, don’t you 
see? I don’t belong to your class. You 
would never have thought of marrying me 
if you had known all about me.” She 
stopped abruptly ; then, as abruptly, she 
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“*I WAS FORCED TO TELL YOU. 
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spoke again: “It is no use to say I’m sorry, 
or anything of that kind. Of course, you'll 
always hate the thought of me! ‘Try not to 
think of me at all.” 

She tore her hold from the curtain, and 
was dashing blindly across the room towards 
the door, when her passage was suddenly 
blocked. Ralph Hamer stood - straight 
before her. 

“Tt’s too late, Sylvia!” he said. His face 
was white and drawn, and his voice was 
husky. “It doesn’t matter now what I 
should have done or shouldn’t have done. 
Do you think I care a hang who you are or 
what you are? You're Sylvia—my Sylvia! 
That’s all I know—all I care about, unless 

you don’t love me?” 

She drew away from 
him, gazing into his face. 

“Do you quite under- 
stand what I’ve _ told 
you?” she asked. “ Do 
you quite understand ?” 

“JT don’t understand 
whether you love me, 
Sylvia—and_ nothing else 
matters !” 

There was a moment’s 
breathless pause, and 
then, quite suddenly, she 
was sobbing passionately 
on his shoulder. 

“Oh, how dense you 
are!” she cried, wildly. 
“* How very, very dense ! 
Don’t you see that it’s 
just because I’ve grown 
to love you so, to love 
you more than anything 
or anybody in all the 
world, that I was forced 
to tell you ?” 
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It answered very well. 
What far-off ancestor had 
repeated himself in Sylvia 
Yorke it was impossible to say. But, who- 
ever he was, gentle blood had run in his veins, 
and surely gentle blood ran now in hers. 
Lady Hamer made herself a place in the 
London world, and she and her husband are 
one of the happiest and most popular couples 
to be met with. They are. nowhere more 
popular than in the house of Lady Hamer’s 
father, which they visit—occasionally. And 
no one was more surprised at the success 
of the match than Mrs. Cochrane. 








= io)Y this I began to grow more 
h ED accustomed to the brown gentle- 
| man with the coffee-pot hat. I 
| felt that, after all, such a person 
must have been quite a familiar 
figure in ancient Egypt, and indeed I began to 
feel that I should 
lose myself in this 
extraordinary 
show without his 
guidance ; so that 
1 became con- 
scious of much 
sympathy and 
fellow fecling 
with the brown 
gentleman, 
though whether 
or not it was at 
all due to his re 
gard for strict 
truth I would 
rather not say. 
‘Come,” he 
said, “here are 
the collies. Collie 
fanciers call them 
the topmost of 
all dogs the 
cauliflower of the 
canine race, so 
to speak. But 
they’re insincere. 
Look at ’em! 
There’s a whole 
row of them 
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anxious to shake hands—even to attempt 
liberties in the way of licks; and _ this 
although they’re all perfect strangers. Ever 
meet any of them before ?” 

I had to admit that as far as I was con- 
cerned they were all entire strangers, and, 
indeed, they 
were most effu- 
sive. They drag- 
ged at theirchains 
and hung long 
tongues out of 
friendly grins, 
while such as had 
learned the trick 
(and most of 
them had) thrust 
forth paws to 
shake. 

‘That’s just 
like the collie,” 
said the brown 
man; “he has a 
diseased craving 
to be popular, and 
so he goes about 
doing the cordial. 
Honestly, I be- 
lieve, he’d much 
rather bite. But 
it takes a dog a 
long time to bite 
himself into 
popularity, and 
so the collie licks 
and shakes hands 


THE INSINCERE COLLIE. 


























—that being the 
shortest cut. By this 
means he gets so 
popular that he can 
afford a bite now and 
again—and he has it, 
I tell you!” 

3y this we were past 
the collies —to my 
relief, for I Aave seen 
a collie suddenly plant 
a most amiable grin 
round about a human 
calf—we were past the 
collies, and I had an 
extensive view of a 
back. 

“ Fine back, isn’t 
it?” the brown gentle- 
man commented. 
“ Belongs to a mastiff. 
He’s sulking. Natural, 


perhaps, considering he’s so much out in the 
Foreign competition again. His 
complaint is just that of the bulldog, but the 
mastiff has more reason. 
troubles about him now, and people who 
want size patronize the Dane.” 

At this, a deep rumbling growl was heard 


cold now. 


behind the vast 
expanse of back; ym 
the mastiff had if 
recognised the i 
name of his 
hated rival, and 
he showed signs 
of making pre- 
parations to turn 
himself entirely 
round and face 
us. So we left, 
hurriedly. A 
mastiff is not 
naturally — short- 
tempered, but 
one doesn’t feel 
confident in his 
presence when 
he is aroused by 
remembrance of 
his wrongs at the 
hands of the 
Great Dane. 
Still, a sulky 
mastiff requires 
a certain amount 
of time to turn 
himself com- ie 
pletely round, 
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SULKING. 


Hardly a soul 


never do. 
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and 
among the big 
when we stopped, and 
I brushed against an 
immense 
muzzle 
from the bench where 
a Newfoundland sat. 
com- 
brown 
“Presented by 
a grateful nation (or 
County Council, per- 
in token of 
services rendered. 
They’re giving him a 
you see. He's 
saved so many lives 
by jumping into the 
water and laying hold 
of drowning people’s 
clothes with his 
mouth, that they’ve put a muzzle on him 
so as to insure his having a holiday for the 
rest of his life, and saving no more lives. 
Besides, I have heard that his teeth some- 
times damaged the clothes, which 
Moreover, once or twice he saved 
have been al- 


man. 


haps) 


rest, 


people who should properly 
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we were _ still 
dogs 


which 


ee 


would 


lowed to drown. 

“Teen. at 
this. Bob-tailed 
sheep-dog. He’s 
a creature to be 
pitied, now. 
Down in his 
native place—all 
in the Downs, in 
fact—he was con- 
tented and fairly 
happy, and they 
called him the 
Southdown Cur. 
He didn’t mind 
that—he was 
used to abuse. 
One eminent 
authority called 
him a ‘blue, 
grizzled, rough- 
haired, large- 
limbed, surly, 
small - eared, 
small-eyed, 
leggy, bob-tailed 
dog,’ and printed 
it in a book ; but 
the dog didn’t 
seem to mind. 
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He went about his 
humble duties much 
as usual, and did not 
increase his allowance 
of human leg by as 
much as a mouthful ; 
though any dog might 
be excused for losing 
his temper at being 
called a_ bob - tailed 
cur, to say nothing of 
the other things. But 
then somebody dis- 
covered him, and 
suddenly he became 
fashionable. It doesn’t 
suit him a bit. Just 
look at him. Does 
he seem cut out to 
dwell in gilded splen- 
dour? Does he look 
a bit like a_ giddy 
flutterer amid the 
what d’ye call of the 
thingumbob? Put 
him on his native 
heath, and give him 
a crowd of live mutton 
to bully, and he'll 
make the wool fly with 
perfect self - possession, and receive the 
maledictions of his gentle shepherd with 
native insouciance. But in a drawing-room 
he’s out of his element. He doesn’t know 
what to do with his hat and stick, his eye- 
glass won't stop in, he falls over his legs, 
and he spills his tea. And he feels altogether 
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as bad as—as that St. 
Bernard pup.” 

The St. Bernard 
pup had been so in- 
quisitive as to peep 
over the partition at 
the dog behind him. 
The dog was ill-tem- 
pered, and a bulldog, 
and now the St. Ber- 
nard pup was trying 
to look as_ though 
some other pup had 
peeped — without the 
smallest success. 

‘“Here are the 
bloodhounds,” the 
brown Egyptian re- 
sumed. “ Most of the 
old ladies go round 
the other way — the 
name zs rather shock- 
ing, I must admit. 
Great animals, blood- 
hounds. Any num- 
ber of wonderful 
anecdotes as to their 
tracking powers. 
nuT——-? Sometimes they try 

the bloodhound after 
a murderer, and he fails each _ time, 
but the anecdotes go on just the 
same. Still, the anecdotes are a bit timid 
in some respects. The wonderful events 
mostly occurred a long time ago, and they 
have a way of happening in the West Indies 
and so forth. That is fable. I scorn such 
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timidities. I knew 
a bloodhound 
only last week 
who had a won- 
derful scent. His 
master used to 
amuse himself by 
tearing up a letter 
into little bits and 
scattering them 
out of window. 
The faithful 
hound would 
rush out and 
bring eve:y bit 
back, no matter 
how far it might 
have blown, and 
then, entirely by 
his wonderful 
scent, he would 
re-arrange them 
in their right 
places on the rug, 
so that the letter 
might be read. 
Yes, he was a very 
good dog. 
mitting suicide 
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He saved his master from com- 
-simply by his wonderful 


scent. Master had misfortunes in the City-— 


ruined. 


home wire, ‘ Everything lost. 


Rushed to telegraph office and sent 


I go to hide 


myself away and commit suicide.—Mudkins.’ 


THE GENTLEMANLY 
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Then he rushed 
off. Wife dis- 
tracted, of 
course. Didn't 
know what to 
do or where to 
go to stop sui- 
cide. Bri g ht 
idea ; let blood- 
hound smell 
telegram. De- 
voted creature 
sniffed it, and 
with a delighted 
howl set off run- 
ning to post 
office and 
thence under 
telegraph wires 
all the way to 
the City. Ran 
with nose in air, 
smelling wires 
thirty feet up by 
which méssage 
had come. Con- 
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sequently kept 
running against 
telegraph poles, 
but didn’t mind 
that. Arrived at 
London post- 
office, got 6n his 
master’s tracks 
there, and ran 
him down at last 
in a cellar, about 
to blow out his 
brains. Faithful 
hound flung itself 
on unhappy 
master, snapped 
revolver out of 
his hand, bit all 
the bullets out of 
cartridges and 
swallowed ’em. 
Master finding 
himself with only 
blank cartridge 
gave up idea, 
went back to 
office, and found 


it alla mistake. What d’you think of that ? No 
feebleness about an anecdote like that, eh? 


Noble dogs, bloodhounds. 


Not many of the 


human visitors here stand comparison with 
them in appearance, do they? The blood- 
hound’s regal, but the little Airedale terrier’s 


a gentleman, 
too. The evo- 
lution of the 
bloodhound is 
finished. We’re 
breeding up 
some of the 
other sorts 
slowly into hu- 
mans, as I’ve 
already told 
you, but you 
can’t go much 
higher than the 
bloodhound, 
and you’d risk 
going lower. 
Not that some 
breeders mind 
going lower, 
you know. For 
instance, some 
of them are 
working the 
Maltese terrier 
down into the 
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vegetable kingdom, hoping, when they’ve 
evoluted his legs away and made a stalk 
of his tail, to get a new variety of chry- 
santhemum. But this isn’t legitimate. It’s 
as bad as the devolution of the dach- 
shund into a sausage. On the other hand, 
the poodie’s very advanced. What with 
its curl-papers and its top-knots, and its 
corkscrew ringlets and its changing 
fashions, nobody would be surprised to 
find a Pioneer Poodie Club established 
to-morrow, for the furtherance of Poodles’ 
Rights. At present, as you will observe, 
one of the poodle’s wrongs: arises from 
its indistinguishability when asleep. — It 
then becomes a mere heap of thrums and 
threads and general wool waste, and people 
poke it with sticks, asking, “ Why, what 
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sort o’ dawg’s this here—not a poodle, is 
it?” And after thirty or forty such experiences 
the poodle loses his temper—unless he’s a 
very mild poodle, indeed. But the chief 
wrong of the poodle is the razor. Sometimes 
he is shaved so as to appear as nearly like 
a ridiculous lion as possible, with frilled cuffs. 
Then he catches lumbago. As soon as he 
is getting used to the lumbago, and beginning 
to like it, somebody shaves his head and lets 
the coat grow round the body like a muff, 
and then he catches influenza. But whether 
a muff or a tasselled lion, whether regaled 
with lumbago or influenza, the poodle 
is held in derision all the time. Little 
boys laugh at him in the street, navvies 





THE NEW POODLE. 


guffaw, and schoolgirls giggle. Nobody 
will take the poodle seriously. Per- 
haps the name has something to do 
with it. What a noble name is St. 
Bernard ! Bloodhound has a majestic 
terror of its own; mastiff expresses 
staunch power in its very sound ; Great 
Dane is serenely noble, and ‘ bull- 
dog’ has a sound of very respectable 
breadth and substantiality. But poodle ! 
It is a derision in itself. It is far 
worse than noodle; there is a con- 
temptuous burst about the first syllable 
that noodle lacks altogether. The lion 
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himself would be 
laughed at if his name 
was poodle. Just im- 
agine any man starting 
in business with such 
a name! And so the 
poodle, clever dog as 
he is, is never taken 
seriously for a moment 
not for one moment, 
by anybody. Not so 
seriously, even, as the 
ladies’ toy dogs. 
Though, indeed, little 
as they may seem to 
deserve it, they are 
taken very seriously 
indeed. How would you 
like to be judge of the 
ladies’ toy dogs here ?” 
I should not have 
liked it at all, and I 
said so. My excellent 
wife is a strong-minded 
woman, and_ usually 
desirous of having her 
own way, but I fear 
that in the Ladies 
Kennel Association 
“No,” the brown man 
went on, “ of course 
you wouldn’t like it. 
You may talk about 
the Victoria Cross, and 
all that sort of thing, 
if you like. But I want 
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7 to the man who strolls 

2, ~ : 

Ree FX calmly up to a cannon’s 

’ \ed, mouth and stops it with 

X<R a’ his hat, or what not; 
\ 


if but what’s that com- 
ig WY pared to the man who 

m oO stands up fearlessly (or 
at least without show- 
ing fear), unarmed and 
defenceless, in the 
midst of thirty ladies 
of the Kennel Associ- 
ation, to select the best 
of their dogs? One 
shudders to think of 
his situation. Just walk 
along here a bit, where 
the toy dogs are—the 
place that looks like a 


l ( baby-linen shop full of 
cradles. Some of the 


T , Ja cradles are adorned 


with roses, some with 

lilies of the valley, and 

‘ all with silk bows and 

\ satin coverlets. Observe 

the ladies sitting on 

guard before them. Is 

there one whom you 

would care to face if 

she were thoroughly 

- roused? I think not. 
Aad There are times, it is 
= whispered, when these 
“OUT OF THE RING? sIR!” ladies-face each other, 
at association meetings, 


to know where will the adequate reward but on these occasions male persons are 
come from for the judge who has the courage humanely excluded. It is pleasant to find 
to order the first lady out of the ring with that even these redoubtable ladies have a 
her dog? Yes, there’s a deal of credit due benevolent regard for the weaker sex.” 
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I remembered my dear wife’s regard for 
me, her care in seeing me safely in at the 
turnstile, her solicitude for the recovery of 
the shilling undiminished on my return, and 
I felt glad that probably some other men had 
wives of equal solicitude and determination. 
There is a certain consolation in a reflection 
of that sort. 

“You remember what the bulldog said to 
us a little while ago,” remarked the brown 
man, “about his mistress, and the wool 
boots, and the smelling-saits, and so on? 
Well, some of these toy dogs get treated 
worse than that. The shampooing, and the 
combing, and the oiling, and the tying-up 
with ribbons are enough to make any dog turn 
melancholy and refuse his food and his muzzle. 
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That’s where some of the ladies make a 
mistake. ‘They try to breed up to the higher 
forms by attending to mere externals. See 
how they tittivate a Yorkshire terrier, for 
instance. They plait a long tail from the 
back of its head and tie it with pink ribbon ; 
they brush and comb out its whiskers in 
front ; so that at first sight one gets a 
suggestion of Lord Dundreary, and, on 
going behind, another of a little girl at 
school. But that dog is a Yorkshire terrier 
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all the time ; he'll never 
get nearer evolution into 
a lord or a schoolgirl 
by all the brushing with 
all the brushes from all 
the shops in Oxford 
Street. Just the same 
with the pug. You may 
put him in an embroi- 
dered layette, give him 
an eider-down quilt in 
a satin cover and a 
pillow edged with old 
point lace; you may 
have a smelling - bottle 
close handy, you may 
perfume the room with 
pastilles, you may work 
him a little pocket just 
over his head to put his 
watch in, you may have 
a gold-end bell-pull in 
reach, and an expensive 
coral rattle with silver 
bells for him—but all 
that won’t make him a 
baby. No. The ladies 
are in too great a hurry. 
We breeders who under- 
stand things are con- 
tent with slow evolution 
through many genera- 





imagine the evolution 
accomplished. It won’t 
do ; and, what is worse, 
it actually retards the 
development all we 
breeders are so anxious 
to promote. I think I 
told you how reluctant 
dogs were to be evo- 
luted. They believe 
themselves at the top of 
the tree already, and 
despise mere men and 
women, who are their 
servants and sham- 
pooers. It’s hard enough 
to get over these facts 
as ‘they are; but when 
a pug feels himself be- 
tween silk sheets, under 
an eider-down quilt, with 
lace hangings, and smell- 
ing - bottle complete, is 
it likely that he will 
exert himself to develop 
into a creature like his 
owner, who is_ igno- 
miniously tailless, and 
acts as his common 
drudge ? No, of course 
not. But, there, that’s 
enough. I expect the 











tions. The ladies, bless 


want human develop- 

ment in a fortnight. So, as they can’t get it in 
essentials, they go in for appearances, and, 
having meade their animal as human as 
possible as regards combing and brushing, 
and ribboning and beading, and Jacing and 
watch-pocketing and bell-roping, they try to 
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(To be continued.) 


show will be over soon, 


em, are impatient, and PUG—FIRST PRIZE, and [ must go and get 


some more coffee in my 
hat—it’s been boiling away tremendously. Yes, 
the dogs are. going—there’s a row of Skye- 
terriers, with one visible eye between the lot, 
chained together to go home. Do you remem- 
ber the dogs in the story who ate their tickets 
and couldn’t tell where they were going to?” 





HOME AGAIN! LEFT WHEEL ! 
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By GEORGE DOLLAR. 


GERMAN ship named Maria 
Hackfeld was \ately dispatched 
from San Francisco to London 
with a cross-section of a Cali- 
fornia redwood tree, consigned, 
it is said, to Mr. William 
Waldorf Astor. The shipment is reported to 
be the result of a bet recently made by Mr. 
Astor, who, at a dinner party, told his English 
friends some astonishing stories about the 
size of the redwoods. Mr. Astor wagered 
that he could procure a cross-section of a 
redwood large enough to form a table for 
forty guests. This wager will undoubtedly be 
won with ease. The cross-section is 2ft. in 
thickness, showing the greater diameter of 
the tree to be 16ft. 6in., and the smaller 
diameter 14ft. 11in. The circumference is, 
therefore, about 52ft., which ought to 
accommodate forty average men _ without 
difficulty. 

Odd to say, also, this section, notwith- 
standing its great 
size, is but a tiny 
thing, after all. 
Many redwoods 
in California 
measure 6oft. in 
circumference, 
and some have 
measured 7sft. 
These, again, are 
outstripped in 
size by the so- 
called ‘‘big 
trees”’ of the 
Calaveras and 
Mariposa groves, 
the like of which 
are seen in no 
other part of the 
world. Many 
English people 
know them only 
through whisky 
and wine adver- 
tisements. The 
irrepressible ad- 
vertising agent 
has, in fact, 
seized upon the 
very tree shown 
on this page, in 
order that public 
attention may be 
strongly drawn 
to the merits of 








A BIG TREE OF CALIFORNIA. 
Photo. from the Pacific Mluatrating Bureau, San Pran., Cal 


the juicy Californian grape. Others know of 
them through frequent visits to the Crystal 
Palace, where the bark of the grand old 
“Mother of the Forest,” which measured 
goft. in girth and 321ft. in height, has been 
exhibited for years. 

Botanically speaking, both the redwoods 
and the “ big trees” are species of the genus 
Sequoia—a pretty name given to them in 
honour of Sequoyah, the Cherokee Indian 
who invented letters for his people. They 
are both natives of California, the redwoods 
being confined to the coast ranges and the 
“big trees” to the western slopes of the 
Sierra Nevada Mountains. They are dis- 
tinguished by their peculiar fibrous bark and 
their rich colour of cinnamon brown. The 
redwood grows in such large quantities that 
it is a fit material for commerce, and the red- 
wood industry of Humboldt County, California, 
where the trees abound, is enormous. The 
“ big trees,” on the other hand, are carefully 
guarded by the 
Government. 
The Mariposa 
Grove, which 
contains over 
seven hundred 
majestic trees, 
has been set 
apart by Con- 
gressasanational 
park, and the 
Government 
com missioners 
are able to resist 
the encroach- 
ments of every- 
thing except 
forest fires, 
which, at times, 
have sadly deci- 
mated and des- 
troyed the trees. 

Many of the 
trees are known 
throughout the 
world by charac 
teristic names 
given to them in 
honour of popu- 
lar heroes and 
favourites of the 
hour. A section 
of one of the 
fallen kings of 
the Mariposa 
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‘* CHIP OF THE OLD BLOCK,” IN MARIPOSA GROVE, 
CALIFORNIA, 
From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, London 


group is called “Chip of the Old 
Block,” and our illustration gives 
but a faint idea of what the “old 
block ” must have been in the day 
of its towering grandeur. Another 
tree, shown on the following page, 
has been called “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,” on account of the tent-like 
opening at its base—an opening in 
which the stalwart figurs of a man 
is dwarfed. The most famous 
tree is called ‘“ Grizzly Giant,” 
which is over 93ft. in circum- 
ference at the ground, and over 
64ft. at a distance of 11ft. from the 
base. It reaches a height of 2ooft. 
before throwing out a branch, and 
its first branch is 8ft. in diameter. 
“Grizzly Giant” is the largest 
living tree in the world, and stands 
over 275ft. high. These figures 
can, however, but barely suggest the 
mammoth girth of this celebrated 
sequoia, which people travel from 
all parts of the world to see. Nor 
can the visitor realize that it and 
its neighbours have been stand- 
ing for 2,500 years. Yet such is 
the estimated age of these forest 
giants. They were but bushes when 
Nero fiddled before burning Rome. 
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The “ big trees” were discovered in 
1852 by a white hunter named Dowd, 
who in that year found himself in the 
neighbourhood of Calaveras Grove. 
The date 1850 is carved on one 
of the trees, and this has led many 
people to think that the big trees had 
been visited previously to 1852. Since 
that time, the trees have been one 
of the remarkable natural “ sights” 
of the United States. Botanists 
have quarrelled over the proper 
name to give them, and have esti- 
mated their age from the rings in the 
fallen logs. Cross-sections have been 
cut and forwarded to different parts 
of the country, in order that people 
might see for themselves that the 
stories of the “ big trees” were true. 
In Boston, several years ago, one 
of these cross-sections was erected 
in a public square, and dances were 
held on its polished surface. The 
idea of using a tree for such a purpose 









“GRIZZLY GIANT,” THE LARGEST LIVING TREE IN THE WORLD 
Photo. from the Pacific Nlustrating Bureau, San Fran., Cal. 
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originated 
in California, 
where a stump 
of one of the 
trees has had a 
house built upon 
it, to serve as 
a ball-room. 

A glance at 
our illustration 
of the prime- 
val redwood 
forest in Hum- 
boldt County, 
California, the 
first of several 
redwood photo- 
graphs lent to 
us by the Hum- 
boldt Cham- 
ber of Com- 
merce, will give 
an idea of the 
massive trunks 
of these valuable 
trees, which 
stretch out for 


100 miles along the coast, “ not in sentinel 
groves,” according to a poetical writer, “ but in 
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“ UNCLE TOM’S CABIN.” 
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From a Photo. by Underwood & Underwood, London. 
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one continuous 
belt — dense, 
stately, dark, 
and forbidding.” 
The forests 
are apparently 
imperishable, 
except through 
the axe of the 
woodsman, and 
this is wielded 
with care. The 
trees are never 
injured by fire. 
The wood resists 
combustion, 
and is hard to 
burn even when 
dry. The red- 
wood is the only 
lumber that can 
take the place 
of the white 
pine, answer 
as a satisfactory 
substitute for 
mahogany and 


black walnut, displace oak for redwood ties, 
cypress and cedar for shingles, and surpass 


PRIMEVAL REDWOOD FOREST IN HUMBOLDT COUNTY, CALIFORNIA. 
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to perish or even 
to die, but send 
forth shoots and 
sprouts which, if 
left undisturbed, 
would renew the 
forests in course of 
centuries. 

With such superb 
natural resources 
at hand, it is not 
strange that the 
redwood forests 
should resound 
with the cry of the 
lumberman and 
the crash of the 
falling tree. With 
these may be 
heard the grating 
of the saw as it 
cuts its swath 
through the heart 
of the tree, the 


From a Photo, by) 


CUTTING DOWN THE REDWOOD. [A. W. Ericson, Arcata, Cal. 


all other woods for dura- 
bility when in contact with 
earth, or when exposed to 
moisture. These qualities 
make the redwood industry 
important to the builders 
of cities and homes, of rail- 
roads, flumes, and conduits, 
to those engaged in mining, 
manufacturing, and agri- 
culture all over the country. 
It is important to the con- 
sumers, and they should 
feel as gratified as do the 
people of Humboldt, that 
there is still a reserve forest 
containing 50,000,000, oooft. 
of timber, which can be 
utilized for so many pur- 
poses. Redwood will make 
an enduring foundation, 
solid walls, and an imperish- 
able roof. Thus it provides 
the substantial equipment 
for any structure. But it 
may be made to embellish 
and adorn the home, as well 
as shelter the inmates. As 
a finishing wood it is un- 
equalled, and for cabinet 
material some qualities of 
x =e sapere. Even the LOGGING WITH OXEN IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
stumps, it is said, refuse Photo. from the Pacific Mustrating Bureau, San Fran,, Cal 
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LOADING REDWOOD LOGS ON A CAR. 
From a Photo. by A. W. Ericson, Arcaia, Cal. 


steady click of the axe, the buzzing of fifty saw- 
mills in the neighbourhood, and the puff of 
powerful locomotives engaged in pulling the 
heavy logs out of the woods. It is a scene of 
eternal hurry in the very heart of Nature. 

In order to cut down the trees, the chop- 
pers stand on platforms raised around the 
tree at some little distance from the base. 
The steady movement of the axe makes a 
quick impression on the massive timber, but 
it sometimes takes two weeks for two men to 
start the tree on its crashing fall to the ground. 
Most of the unskilled labourers of the county 
are employed in felling, although even thisclass 
of work requires a special amount of skill. 

The great bulk and weight of redwood logs, 
and the fact that operations in the logging 
regions are in progress only during summer 
months and the absence of snow, make lum- 
bering in Humboldt differ from the methods 
used elsewhere. ‘The character of the coun- 





try, mostly rugged, also in- 
troduces a distinct element 
into logging operations. 
Ingenuity combined with 
capital has intervened, and 
almost every extensive red- 
wood mill-plant in Hum- 
boldt includes several miles 
of railroad, with locomo- 
tives, cars, and other equip- 
ments for transporting logs 
and lumber, numerous 
donkey-engines for hauling 
logs out into the road, 
several miles of electric 
wire with instruments to 
supply telephone service to 
the remotest camps and 
connect them with the mill 
and yard, and, in many 
cases, a system of wire cable 
on the endless chain prin- 
ciple, with stationary engine 
to “snake” the logs to the railway landing. 
Oxen are still used in some camps, and it is 
an interesting sight to watch a long string of 
tugging oxen toiling down through the hills 
amid a cloud of dust, the logs after them 
like a gigantic snake. 

A redwood is ready for the donkey-engine 
as soon as it has been sawed into sections. 
Chains and ropes are then attached to the 
log, and it is drawn through the forest towards 
the platform-cars or trolleys, upon which it is 
deposited. In the illustration at the top of 
this page we may see one of these mammoth 
sections in position on the car. When all 
the cars are loaded in this manner, they are 
made up into a train and attached to a power- 
ful locomotive. 

A not uncommon sight in the redwood 
region, but one which, to strangers, would 
appear remarkable, is illustrated at the bottom 
of this page, where we get a full view of a 
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TRAIN-LOAD OF TWENTY-FOUR REDWOOD LOGS. 


(4. W. Briceon, Arcata, Cal, 
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Photo. from) A LOGGING 
train-load of twenty-four redwood logs wind- 
ing slowly from among the hills. 

By many lumbermen in California the 
rivers are used with great effect in the trans- 
port of logs. In the summer the logs are 
dumped into the bed of the stream to await 
a winter freshet, which carries the mass along 
with great speed to the mills, where they lie 
until they are ready to be sawed. 

The greater part of the logs, however, are 
transported by the railways direct to the side 
of the river or 
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CHUTE. | The Pacific [Muatrating Bureau, San Fran., Cal. 


pond to the saw-mill is usually but a 
step. In some mills the logs are pulled up 
on small cars; in others, they are drawn 
up on greased ways by means of long 
cables. In the forest of the Bridal Veil 
Lumbering Company, at Bridal Veil, in 
Oregon, the logs are transferred to the mill 
by means of a curious railway, illustrated on 
the following page. The train, so-called, is 
made up of an ordinary locomotive and a 
string of logs, each one as large in diameter 





pond, and _ there 
shot into the water 
by means of in- 
clined ways made 
of other logs. 
The logs dash 
down with great 
swiftness, and 
enter the water 
with a huge splash, 
casting the spray 
high into the air 
with the force 
almost of a_ tor- 
pedo explosion. 
The _ illustrations 
on this page show 
a log-chute and 
the magnificent 
column of water 
sent up by the 
diving log. 

From the log- 
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DIVING LOG 
Photo, from The Pacific [Mustrating Bureau, San Fran., Cal. 
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A RAILROAD WITHOUT CARS. 
By courtesy of “ Cassier’s Magazine.” From a Photo. by Browning, Portland, Oregon. 


and some even larger than the boiler of the 
engine. Boards are nailed to the sleepers 
between the rails, and on these the logs slide. 
Except on descending grades, the boards are 
greased, and the train moves at good speed. 
Where the road is level or slightly ascend- 
ing the engine pulls the logs, and where it is 
descending it holds them back. At the mills of 
the company the manufactured lumber, regard- 
less of size, is run into a flume, and this is 
carried about two miles to the planing-mill 
and shipping yard, the flume descending 
about 1,200ft. in that distance. 

One of the great items of expense in the 
lumber business is the cost of transportation 
from the forests to the consumer. Huge 


sums which might otherwise have been left 
in the pockets of householders have been 
placed in the coffers of railway and steamship 
companies. It was in order to lessen the 
cost of transport that the cigar-shaped log- 


raft was designed. These extraordinary 
rafts, of which we give five excellent 
illustrations, are the invention of Mr. 


Hugh R. Robertson, of St. John, New 
Brunswick. The first raft was built at 
Joggins, in Nova Scotia, and on account of 
its novelty quickly gained the nickname of 
the “ Joggins raft.” It was built in 1887, 
and its dimensions, of which a fair idea is 
given in the illustration below, were : length, 
56oft. ; depth, 35ft. It took several months 





CIGAR-SHAPED LOG-RAFT BUILT AT JOGGINS, NOVA SCOTIA, 1887. 
From a Photo. by Mr. J. Fraser Gregory, St. John, New Brunswick. 
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THE JOGGINS RAFT FROM BENEATH, SHOWING SUPPORTS, 
From a Photo, by Mr. J. Fraser Gregory, St. John, New Brunswick. 


to build, and was composed of several 
hundred thousand logs, closely bound together 
in a cradle of logs, which rested upon timber 
foundations. ‘The raft was pointed at one 
end, and lay on the shore slant-wise in 
order that it might be quickly and easily 
launched. During the process of construc- 
tion the inventor was much laughed at, but, 
nothing daunted in his scheme, he launched 
the raft and dispatched it to New York in 
tow. The first Joggins raft, however, quickly 


bore out the prophecies of Mr. Robertson’s 
opponents, and came to grief in the wild and 
wintry Atlantic. The hawser which attached 
it to the tug was snapped by the force of the 
waves, the raft burst in pieces, and the huge 
logs, which represented many thousand 
pounds in gold, were rapidly distributed over 
the surface of the Atlantic, to the deep chagrin 
of the inventor, and the danger of mariners. 
Notwithstanding this accident, the Joggins 
raft had really come to stay. A second raft 
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LAUNCHING THE JOGGINS RAFT. 
From a Photo. by Mr. J. Fraser Grecory, St. John, New Brunewick. 
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CIGAR-SHAPED RAFT BUILT ON THE PACIFIC COAST. LENGTH 528FT., CONTAINING 560,000 LINEAL FEET OF TIMBER. 
Photo. from the Pacific Illustrating Bureau, San Fran., Cal. 


was quickly built in co-operation with Mr. J. 
1). Leary, and sent to New York, a distance 
of 700 miles, in ten days, where the lumber 
of which it was made was, sold at a profit 
enormous in itself, and yet at a price remark- 
able for cheapness. ‘The much -derided 
inventor made a fortune, and, selling 
his idea to Mr. Leary, left for the Pacific 
Coast, where he is engaged to this day in 


transporting lumber by means of cigar- 
shaped rafts with wonderful success. Our 
last two illustrations show the side and top 
view of one of these rafts lately built on the 
Columbia River. Its value was £9,000, and 
its length 528ft., with the width of 52ft. and 
a draught of 24ft. The heavy chains, which 
are so plainly seen in the illustration, inclose 
560,000 lineal feet of timber. 











THE TOP OF A CIGAR-SHAPED RAFT. 








Photo. from the Pacific Nlustrating Bureau, San Fran., Cal. 
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By WILLIAM G. 


OTHING can be more certain 

than that parody and travesty 
will follow a big boom in the 
entertainment world. And 
provided that the parody is 
really funny and clever, there 
is money in it. When the “strong man” 
craze was at its height, a certain relatively 
humble comedian conceived a really delight- 
ful and original idea. His only child—a 
sweet little girl of four or five years—was one 
day found alone in 
her bedroom doub- 
ling up her chubby 
right arm, lifting her 
tattered doll high 
into the air with 
tremendous pomp 
and circumstance, 
and generally giving 
an irresistible 
“strong man” show 
before a full-length 
mirror, with preter- 
natural, big-eyed 
gravity. The father 
thought that if his 
baby-girl could give 
a similar show in 
public it would prove 
a great attraction. 
It did. And _ yet 
there was, after all, 
absolutely nothing in 
the thing ; the infant 
went through certain 
motions in imitation 
of the orthodox 
strong man; and 
the people literally 
howled with delight 
—particularly as the 
tiny mimic’s turn followed that of the real 
article. 

This leads up to the “ strong man” parody 
devised by Mr. Tom Woottwell, than whom 
no funnier fellow exists. The show indicated 
in the photo. here reproduced was scream- 
ingly comic. First, as to the costume of the 
mock “strong man.” He is dressed in 
dilapidated old tights, which are supposed to 
be strained almost to bursting point at the 
arms and calves, owing solely to the abnormal 
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TOM WOOTTWELL, THE MOCK 
From a Photograph. 
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muscular development of those parts. The 
calves are particularly funny—far less sinew 
than sawdust, however. 

And observe the showman’s leer as he 
strikes an attitude for the great feat of break- 
ing a thick iron chain on the “muscles ” of 
his arm. “Keep your eye on me, and you'll 
be astonished,” he is saying. You would 
be, by the way, if you saw the next stage of 
the show. The man’s mighty arm bends 
slowly but surely ; his breath comes quick 
and short, and at 
the supreme moment 
the chain snaps 
asunder with an ex- 
traordinary uproar 
and flies right up 
into the wings— 
hauled up there, of 
course, by invisible 
wires. 

The terrible strain 
proves too much for 
the great man; it 
“knocks the stuffin’ 
out of him ”—-liter- 
ally, for suddenly 
the “muscles” col- 
lapse and a thin 
stream of sawdust 
trickles on to the 
stage, leaving the 
audience convulsed 
with laughter. 

The wonderful con- 
volutions of which 
the human body is 
possible have already 
been dealt with in 
these articles. But 
it has been found 
that no matter how 
astounding may be the postures assumed, 
the ordinary contortionist show is apt to 
pall upon the fickle public. Therefore, 
of course, there arises an artist who devises 
an absolutely novel show. Here he is— 
“ Marinelli, the Man Snake,” and premier 
contortionist of the world. The extraordi- 
nary performance of this “reptile” is a 
veritable nightmare —a suggestion of Mr. H. 
G. Wells’s wildest flight of scientific extrava- 
gance. The monster rears aloft his awful head, 
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MARINELLI, THE HUMAN PYTHON. 
From a Photo. by Foa. Bacherer, Munich 


emitting horrible sounds hitherto unknown 
among the invertebrates; he drags his 
slow length erratically along the 
and then suddenly coils himself up, twisting 
backwards and forwards like a mad 
thing. 

Marinelli was once responsible for a 
pretty bill of damages. He was re- 
hearsing by himself at a great theatre- 
circus in Frankfort one day, when a 
troupe of performing animals —-. ele- 
phants and horses chiefly — unex- 
pectedly entered the ring, also for 
rehearsal purposes. ‘The moment the 
animals set eyes on the huge “ snake,” 
they stampeded madly, literally bring- 
ing down the house with them. — Fortu- 
nately, the only audience consisted of 
a few porters and trainers. ‘Three 
valuable horses were so injured in the 
rush, however, that they had to be 
shot, and two elephants got out into 
the streets in a state of the wildest 
terror. And all this because the 
Human Python's silken and tinselled 
skin looked so dreadfully natural, to 
say nothing about his terrifying con- 
volutions. 

Trick - cycling shows we are all 
familiar with. Some crack experts ride 
tricycles, and others bicycles. There 
are others, again, who, contemning a 
multiplicity of wheels, perform all their 
wonderful feats on one solitary wheel, 
with which they seem able to do any 
conceivable thing. M. Noiset, how- 


stage, 


ever, the trick-cyclist whom we have 
chosen for this article, has gone still 
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higher (or is it lower ?) in the 
scale. He rides half a wheel/ 
Of course, the angles are not 
sharp, but rounded. No one 
ever heard tell of round 
angles, perhaps, but then our 
cyclist’s performance is like- 
wise unique. You will notice 
that the machine is provided 
with unusually long and power- 
ful cranks, which (to say 
nothing about the back-pedal- 
ling necessary) are very requi- 
site for the forward movement, 
when the half-circle has run 
its course, and the flat side 
is about to come down on 
to the ground. This young 


1 artiste, when touring across 
Europe and America in the 
various variety theatres, always 

contrived to get up public races between 

himself and the local professional scorcher, 
invariably stipulating, however, for a nicely 

They 


calculated _ start. have wonderful 








M. NOISET ON HIS SEMI-CYCLE. 
From a Photo. by Otta Flach, Konigeberg. 




















MDLLE. MAZELLO ROSE AND HER PERFORMING PIGEONS. 


From a Photograph. 


business instinct, these fellows! Of course, 
this sort of thing created no end of interest 
and amusement, and made everybody agog 
to visit the theatre-circus and see the “ semi- 
cyclist” go through the whole of his show. 
3ut fancy a race at 
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show, however, is very different. Her 
pigeons are the quaintest little beggars 
imaginable, and can perform everything 
that dogs perform. An acrobatic pigeon 
sounds staggering, but these birds stand 
in rows and tumble at the word of com- 
mand. They also have a kind of fair 
all to themselves, with swings, see-saws, 
and roundabouts, all going busily. 
Finally, there is a sort of pantomime 
—a house on fire, lurid stage, miniature 
engines and escapes, and a gallant rescue 
by the perky bird seen on the lady’s left, 
nearest her face. “ Their intelligence 
is almost human,” remarked the agent 
to me, almost tearfully, as he was des- 
cribing the show; “and I believe,” he 
added, somewhat inconsequently, sink- 
ing his voice impressively—“ 1 dedieve 
she talks to them in pidgin-English.” 
The evolution of the under-water show 
was very gradual. Years ago, if a pro- 
fessional swimmer went into a_ glass- 
fronted tank of water (heated overnight) 
and then leered at the audience for one 
minute, he was hailed as a very Titan 
among entertainers. Then came more 
or less graceful passes, kiss-waftings, and 
gesticulations, which also impressed 
people mightily. Later on, some original 
fellow thought of tricks under water 
picking up coins with the mouth, skip- 
ping, passing through a hoop, eating, and the 
like. The subaqueous drama depicted in our 
photo., however, is of quite recent date. The 
dramatis persone are Professor Beaumont 
and his two daughters. This tragedy under 





Herne Hill between 
our interesting young 
friend and Mr. Shor- 
land or Mr. Stocks! 
The next interesting 
show to be dealt with 
is that given by Mdlle. 
Mazello Rose and her 
marvellous performing 
pigeons and doves. 
Bird shows, as a rule, 
are the dullest of enter- 
tainments—a vast 
quantity of glittering 
apparatus (“made in 
Germany ”) and a few 
mournful cockatoos 
going round and round 
under obvious protest 
and because they can’t 
help it. Mdlle. Rose’s 








A TRAGEDY UNDER WATER, 


From a Photo. by Adrian Smythe, Llandudno, 
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so well does the photograph explain it. 
At the same time one may demonstrate 
the apparent impossibility of the thing 
by taking two canes and two ordinary 
felt hats and trying the feat for oneself. 
This artist belongs to that class of Conti- 
nental performers which makes it a prac- 
tice to sandwich in between grotesque 
foolery many exceedingly difficult and fine 
feats of balancing and dexterity. These, 
in fact, sometimes miss fire, and go 
unappreciated by superficial observers, 
owing to the seemingly careless and airy 
manner in which they are executed, and 
the comicalities with which their accom- 
plishment is interlarded. 

The next curious show to figure in 
this article is the one given by Alphon- 
sine, the “ Premier Spiral Ascensionist.” 
It is only at big places of entertainment 














ONE OF THE MOST DIFFICULT 
EVER ATTEMPTED. 
From a Photo. by G. Bellisario, Cardiff. 


water, as played by the troupe of 
professional swimmers here shown, is 
a most touching business. I am 
assured that during the performance 
there is “not a dry eye in the audi- 
ence.” I can well believe it. The 
players themselves, even, are a trifle 
damp. You see, the idea is that the 
heart-broken father, mad with grief 
at the death of his wife, and seeing 
his two daughters suffering the tor- 
ments of slow starvation, resolves to 
take the lives of the hapless girls. It 
is not made clear why the family 
should be in this state of destitution, 
though their wardrobe certainly, and 
of course, necessarily, is rather scanty. 
However, the whole point of the 
thing lies in the fact that the drama 
is played under water, and that within 
three minutes. At the end of this 
time a moving object-lesson in resur- 
rection is given, and father and 
daughters retire in the lime - light, 
snorting a little after their long 
immersion. 

One of the original Girards is next 
depicted, having been photographed 
in the very act of performing one of 
the most difficult balancing feats that 
can possibly be performed. Comment 
upon this feat is a little superfluous, 


BALANCING FEATS 


MADAME ALPHONSINE, THE “ SPIRAL ASCENSIONIST.” 





From a Photograph. 























—like the Royal Aquarium (where the ac- 
companying photo. was taken) and the Crystal 
Palace—that this lady can give her show, 
for her apparatus is extensive, besides being 
peculiar. The manner of the ascent is 
sufficiently obvious. A pole, fully rooft. high, 
is firmly fixed, having at its apex a small 
circular platform, or rest, 2ft. or 3ft. in 
diameter ; this is the ultimate goal of the 
“ascensionist.” The spiral pathway is next 
erected about the pole, and stayed from 
it by means of light steel girders. This 
curious roadway commences at the floor end 
with a slight inclined plane. Here is placed 
the ball, a hollow wooden one, about aft. 
in diameter. When everything is ready the 
lady appears ; so 
does the lime- 
light that abso- 
lute sine gud non 
of the sensational 
show. Madame 
jumps on the 
ball, and simply 
impels it up the 
spiral way by a 
series of more 
or less graceful 
prances and jerks 
with her slip- 
pered feet. She 
stops at various 
stages of her 
curious journey, 
ostensibly to 
salute her ad- 
miring audience 
and challenge 
their applause, 
but really to have 
a moment’s rest, 
for it is terribly 
hard work. One 
grieves to hear 
that Madame has had some bad accidents. 
Once—fortunately just when she had reached 
the extreme summit—the entire spiral way 
collapsed, leaving one to wonder, as in the 
case of the fly in the amber, how the lady 
“vot there.” This accident was due to the 
defective fastening of one of the stay-rods. 
Several times the ball has left the perilous 
track—jumped the narrow ribbon of iron 
that protects the edge of the spiral pathway. 
On such occasions Madame has been more 
or less seriously hurt. 

Alaska and Laure, who appear in our 
next production, are two grotesque French 
comedians ; they sing, dance, knock each other 


From a Photo. 





SPINNING THE HUMAN TOP, 
by Frank Johnston show. 
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about, and generally work very hard. The 
funniest, as well as the most original, item in 
their stage “business” is the one depicted 
in the photograph we have reproduced. This 
is the “Boy with the Human Top.” The 
“Human Top,” if you take the trouble to 
turn him right side up, looks as if he 
thoroughly enjoyed the situation. On the 
stage his head usually rests in a sort. of 
wooden cap, padded, and revolving on a well- 
oiled ball -and -socket arrangement. His 
legs are sometimes spread out, his hands 
always ; this is in order that he may spin 
readily and long. The owner of the Top-— 
the “Boy,” that is—occasionally spins his 
human plaything with his hands, but more 
often than not 
he winds around 
the ‘Top’s body 
about soft. of 
clothes-line. 
Presently he pulls 
this, and the Hu- 
man Top begins 
to gyrate, slowly 
at first, but later 
on with dizzy 
rapidity. It is an 
automatic Top—. 
one that greatly 
helps its owner 
in the sport. As 
a fact, the Top 
can spin himself, 
but not for long. 
Besides, the pre- 
sence of the Boy 
and the action 
of the clothes- 
line —these are 
essential to the 
success of the 





The next pho- 
tograph reproduced shows Moung-Toon, one 
of the most wonderful jugglers that the East 
has produced. As might be supposed from 
his name, Moung is a Burman; and the 
story of his evolution as a showman is 
interesting. It seems the Burmese are born 
jugglers ; they juggle with everything, even 
their finances and their police. Well, Moung 
was as a boy very fond of juggling, and he 
proceeded to perfect himself in several of the 
ordinary native school pastimes that were 
the delight of young Rangoon. 

One day the inevitable entertainment 
agent arrived among the pagodas and soon 
got together a body of native jugglers, mainly 
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MOUNG-TOON, THE MARVELLOUS BURMESE JUGGLER. 


From a Photo. by F. Cooper, Marseilles. 


on behalf of one of the great London 
exhibitions. Now, Moung was among 
these, but after one season in England, 
he devised new feats for himself, and 
then severed his connection with the 
troupe. The result was that he made 
heaps of money, bought costly apparatus 
for himself, and aspired to a dresser of 
his own race. Why he should want a 
dresser is not obvious from the photo. ; 
still, Moung saw it was the correct thing 
among “ big” men, and besides, it was 
nice and convenient to have someone to 
hand up the balls and so forth. 

The amazing part of Moung’s show 
was that Ae never touched with his hands 
the things which he juggled. He used 
glacs balls and balls made of strips of 
cane. These he would pick up from the 
floor with his prehensile toes and balance 
upon his instep. <A jerk, and the ball 
was upon his knee ; another, and it was 
on his shoulder. Then he would place 
a second ball on his other shoulder in 
the same way. By a quick movement of 
his body, the juggler would next cause 
the balls to rise in the air and fall behind 
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his back ; but before they could reach 
the ground, he had knelt down and 
received them on the backs of his knee- 
joints. 

What is virtually the foremost animal 
show of the world is given by Mr. 
Seeth’s forest-bred lions. Seeth himself, 
who can command the handsome salary 
of £150 a week, is seen in the accom- 
panying curious photo. with a full-grown 
lion on his shoulders. One of the most 
curious items in the show is a_ big 
“merry-go-round,” manned by lions, 
and pulled round by a pretty little 
pony. Each lion squats grumpily in a 
miniature sailing ship, and protests from 
time to time at the futility of the whole 
business. Mr. Seeth also drives his lions 
(which are really magnificent brutes) in 
a specially built chariot ; and as he 
himself is attired as a Greek hero, the 
ensemble makes a very striking picture. 
Seeth is a powerful and fearless man, 
both of these qualities being evidenced 
by our photograph. 

Little Zeretto, the child acrobat de- 
picted in the accompanying illustration, 
is a remarkable example of the pliability 
of the human frame. Much nonsense 
has been written and spoken about the 

















. SEETH, WITH ONE OF HIS PERFORMING LIONS, 


From a Photo. by Karoly, Nottingham. 
































ZERETTO, THE CHAMPION CHILD HIGH KICKER. 
From a Photo. by Harry A. Webb, Philadelphia. 


cruelty which enters into the training of 
stage children. Always providing that their 
trainers commence with the children at a 
very early age, it is not only possible gradually 
to make the little ones perform astounding 
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acrobatic and other feats, but the young- 
sters themselves get to love their calling 
and take an interest in it, and in the 
devising of new items of business. 

The child that figures in this photo. is 
positively as supple as ever it is possible 
to become. You will observe that the 
tamboureen is held by the mother as 
high as the little girl can reach. Well, 
she is able to touch this with either foot 
—surely the uttermost limit of the high 
kick ! 

We now come to an entirely different 
form of entertainment, after the manner 
of the late Chevalier Blondin — with 
variations. In the accompanying photo- 
graph we see the Brothers Weichmann 
performing the “ Human Wheelbarrow ” 
feat on a rope rioft. high and 2ooft. 
long. This is, of course, an open-air 
show, and one requiring a net that weighs 
nearly a ton. The rope, it will be seen, 
is steadied with guy-ropes from both 
sides. The Brothers Weichmann have a 
pretty original show. Besides the Human 
Wheelbarrow feat seen in the photo., they 
go through amusing and even startling 
antics as man-monkeys and kangaroos, 
effecting a complete change of costume 
and character on the high rope, possibly 
over a wide river at some country féte or 
gala. For this they receive from £80 to 
#100 on each occasion. Everything that is 
requisite for the performance of the various 
feats is kept in the aerial box or refuge seen 
to the right in the photograph. 
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Vol. xiv.—12. 






““ THE HUMAN WHEELBARROW ” ON THE HIGH ROPE. 
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A Railway Adventure. 


FrRoM THE GERMAN OF Dr. Max NOorDAv. 


HE windows of the crowded 
café had been thrown open, 
and the fresh, cool air of the 
spring night struggled for 
mastery with the close tobacco- 
laden atmosphere which filled 





the large hall. 

A glance out into the night showed the 
deep-blue heaven overhead and a brilliant 
full moon, whose cold, clear rays sparkled on 
the fresh foliage of the budding trees as they 
swayed gently to and fro in the light breeze. 
The members of the society to which I at 


this time belonged had been accustomed 
for some time past to reserve a certain 
table in the café for themselves, where 
they met every evening to chat over and 
discuss the events of the passing hour. 
They were, for the most part, respectable 
citizens, who had far more appreciation for 


( 


Nature. On the night I am speaking of, 
our conversation was of a prosaic enough 
character, as was only natural in a small 
town, and exhausted itself in discussions 
about local matters, the theatre, taxes, and 
similar —to an outsider —extremely uninterest- 
ing topics. 

Through some chance remark, however, 
which I can no longer recall, the question 
had sprung up if it were really credible that 
a man’s hair could suddenly become grey in 
consequence of a violent shock to the mind. 
Some of those present were only half 
inclined to disbelieve this somewhat start- 
ling theory, whilst others could not be 
sufficiently scathing in the remarks they 
made concerning people who were simple 
enough to place any credence in such 
nursery tales. 

As the discussion grew warmer and warmer, 
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‘4 MAN APPROACHED OUR TABLE.” 


bright gas-light and a good dinner than for 
the charms of a glorious spring night, and 
nothing was further removed from their 
thoughts on this particular occasion than a 
romantic contemplation of the beauties of 


until every member of our party was engaged 
either in championing or combating the 
question in point, a man, seated near us, 
rose slowly, pushing his chair from him, and 
approached our table. He was a fine, tall 


























fellow, of herculean build, and his intelligent 
features, which bore an expression of great 
determination, were rendered very striking 
by a pair of keen blue eyes ; but what made 
his appearance still more remarkable was 
the fact that both his hair and beard were 
as white as snow, .although they surrounded 
a countenance which would not permit 
one to reckon his age at more than about 
thirty-five. 

“Excuse me, gentlemen, if I am interrupt- 
ing your conversation,” he remarked, bowing 
politely to all of us. “ You were just dis- 
cussing a subject that has more than an 
ordinary interest for me. I happen myself 
to be a living proof that, under certain 
circumstances, a terrible shock to the mind 
can produce that self-same physical effect of 
which you were just speaking, and which the 
majority of you seem to discredit.” 

These words naturally excited the curiosity 
of all present -to the highest degree. We 
quickly made room for our new acquaintance 
at the table, and, when he had seated himself 
comfortably, urged him to relate to us the 
circumstances which had produced such a 
strange and sudden change in his appearance. 
The stranger feigned no great shyness, and 
acquiesced in the most pleasant manner 
possible by relating to us the following :— 

“If any of you gentlemen have ever 
interested yourselves more closely in Ameri- 
can affairs, the name of Auburn cannot 
well be strange to you; it denotes much the 
same for the United States as Spielberg does 
for Austria. You must not picture Auburn 
to yourselves merely as a gloomy and extensive 
prison—as one large, solitary building —no ! 
It is rather an entire colony of criminals, a 
sort of town or metropolis for the wretches 
that the community has thrust out. 

“Shut in by immense walls, which rise up 
from the level plain to a considerable height, 
are crowded together a large number of 
detached buildings—houses that contain the 
prison-cells, warders’ dwellings, hospital, and 
workshops—all sullen and forbidding-looking ; 
and here and there dotted about may be seen 
a small patch of grass, a few trees, and, very 
occasionally, a flower-bed, like the last lingering 
recollections of innocent childhood amongst 
the black thoughts of a criminal. 

“Certain events, which would have but 
little interest for you, had led to my journey- 
ing from Hamburg—my birthplace —to 
America, immediately after the completion 
of my studies, and, after a short stay in New 
York, I accepted the post of prison-doctor at 
Auburn, which, as you perhaps know, is 
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situated in the State of New York. I was 
intrusted with the medical supervision over 
that part of the prison which was set apart 
for the worst class of criminals—men, or I 
should say human hyenas, whose blood, as 
Mephistopheles says, had already ceased to 
be ‘a fluid of rare quality.’ 

“Two of these wretches were destined 
to spend the remainder of their days 
in the prison, and they, by reason of their 
great physical strength as well as by the 
extraordinary cunning they had evinced in 
several desperate attempts to regain their 
freedom, were subjected to even closer super- 
vision than the rest of their companions. I 
was an object of particular hatred and dislike 
to these two scoundrels, because I had been 
instrumental in the discovery of a number 
of iron implements which they—God only 
knows how they had obtained possession of 
them !—had concealed under their clothes ; 
and again on another occasion because I had 
refused to receive them into the hospital when 
they had feigned illness, expecting doubtless 
when they were once in there that they 
would find more favourable opportunities for 
accomplishing their escape. The ruffians 
were separated and placed in remote parts 
of the prison, and were laden with chains ; 
but in spite of all these precautions, one fine 
morning the one, and a few days later the 
other, together with their chains, had dis- 
appeared without leaving a trace behind 
them. 

“It must have been almost a fortnight 
after the flight of these two criminals, which 
had caused the utmost consternation amongst 
the authorities at Auburn, that I ordered my 
horse one afternoon, and started off for a 
ride to Cayuga Bridge. It was mid-day 
when I reached the end of my journey, and 
I stood still for some time contemplating 
with silent delight the exquisite scenery 
which lay stretched out for miles before me. 
The Cayuga Lake, one of those which, 
together with Lake Erie, compose that vast 
system of inland seas in the State of New 
York, lay in all its beauty at my feet. The 
long, slender streak of silver wound in and 
out of the rugged black cliffs which hemmed 
it in, and which rose sheer up out of the 
lake, facing each other like grim opponents 
who had for thousands of years bid one 
ancther defiance. Far down the lake, which 


is forty miles long, and at this particular 
spot about one broad, I could discern the 
enormous trestle-bridge, a marvel of American 
engineering skill, which carries the Auburn 
division of the New York Central Railway 
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across, passing on its way through the 
small station of Cayuga Bridge. 

“My business in the village was soon 
finished, and towards evening I started home 
again. Do you know how delightful a ride 
on a summer’s evening is? Cayuga Bridge 
is surrounded by extensive oak forests, 
through which the greater part of my journey 
lay. The gnarled and massive trunks cast 
long shadows, and the foliage rustled so 


and seemed to kindle their edges into 
flame. 

“Suddenly I was startled -out of my reverie 
by a slight noise which appeared to come 
from the undergrowth on either side of the 
road. Turning sharply round, I grasped 
my revolver, but in the same moment I 
received a stunning blow on the back of my 
head, which knocked me senseless from my 
saddle. Once more I recollect opening my 





“| RECKIVED A STUNNING BLOW ON THE BACK OF MY HEAD.” 


gently in the soft evening breeze, that one 
seemed rather to feel than to hear it. As 
I rode between these giants of the forest, 
sweet recollections of my distant home crept 
into my heart, and, sunk in my thoughts, 
I let the reins fall on my horse’s neck, who 
trotted steadily forward. I admired the 
marvellous variety of colour that the rays of 
the setting sun produced as they ‘shone 
through the mass of dark-green leaves, 


eyes, and thinking that I could see indistinctly 
one of the escaped criminals bending over 
me, and then all became a blank. 

“Tt must have been late in the night when 
consciousness again returned to me. Slowly 
opening my eyes, I saw far above me the 
dark blue vault of the sky, and the full moon 
shining brightly. A dull, painful sensation 
at the back of my head prompted me to 
place my hand there, and I then discovered 





























that I was bound hand and foot. Gradually 
I collected my thoughts ; I remembered now 
the murderous attack in the forest, and a 
fearful foreboding flashed through my mind, 
which almost caused my heart to stand still. 
I felt that I was laid across two sharp parallel 
projections, which cut into my shoulders and 
the back of my legs, causing me intense pain, 
and far below me I could hear the gentle 
plashing of water. 

“Heavens! there could no longer be 
any doubt: I was lying stretched across 
Cayuga Bridge, bound, incapable of 
moving an inch, with the hideous and 
absolutely certain prospect of being cut 
literally to pieces by the next train that 
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child. I made mad endeavours to roll my- 
self into another position, and then recollected 
that a careless movement might precipitate 
me into the flood below—bound hand and 
foot, to sink like a stone ! 

“ A shudder ran through my frame, and I 
lay motionless again ; but not for long, for the 
light of the great—almost fearfully bright— 
moon overhead, the ripple of the water deep 
below me, the breeze that came in light puffs, 
and then died away again, giving place to a 
death-like stillness, occasionally broken by 
the scream of some distant night-bird—all 
was unbearable, and caused me the anguish 
of death. And then the rails! the rails! 
My thoughts were torturing me, and yet I 
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“| STRAINED EVERY MUSCLE.” 


passed. For the second time that night I 
almost swooned as I realized my situation ; 
but by a powerful effort of will I recovered 
myself, and tugged desperately at the ropes 
that bound me until they cut almost into my 
muscles ; I shrieked, and wept finally like a 





could not escape them. The wooden beams 
of the bridge vibrated perceptibly from the 
movement of the water below, and I thought 
that I could already feel the approach of the 
train, and my hair bristled with the horror of 
it. The breeze now blew somewhat stronger, 


| 
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and I imagined that I could already hear, far 
away in the distance, the puffing and panting 
of the locomotive, and my heart stood still, 
to beat with redoubled force the next 
moment. 

“There are certain things, gentlemen, 
which are absolutely incomprehensible to 
me: one of them is the fact that I was able 
to survive that night. One thought stood 
ever clear in my mind: I must endeavour by 
some means to shift my position—if possible, 
to one between the metals—if I did not wish, 
possibly even in the next moment, to become 
the prey of the most awful death one could 
conceive. And I succeeded! I strained 
every muscle, every sinew, till I could strain 
no more. I wound and twisted myself, 
and panted until I thought my head must 
burst, and after superhuman exertions, which 
appeared to last an eternity, and perhaps 
lasted but a minute, I found myself in the 
hollew between the rails. 

“Was I saved? I had no time to consider 
that, or to rejoice over the fresh chance of 
life which was now offered to me, for my 
whole being concentrated itself in intent 
listening. Far away in the distance I could 
now hear—first of all indistinctly, and then 
gradually increasing as it drew nearer and 
nearer —the regular, monotonous panting 
which heralds the approach of a locomotive. 
The fearful stillness of the night gave way, as 
each minute passed, to the more fearful noise, 
to the clanking and thundering of the engine 
as it raced on towards me at the headlong 
speed of American trains. Now a thousand 
feet more— now five hundred—all the horrors 
of hell possessed me; but I lay without 
moving a muscle. Once, indeed, I tried to 
scream. I could no longer hear my own 


voice ; how, then, could the people in the train 
be expected to hear me? And now for an 
immeasurably short space of time a blaze of 
light beat down upon me, and a blast of hot 
air rushed over me, then everything became 
dark, and I heard a thunder as if the heavens 
were crashing in. Close, quite close, at 
scarcely a hairbreadth’s distance, rushed the 
enormous mass over me. I was saved! 

“Already half-unconscious, I was still 
sensible of a deafening clattering and roaring 
above me, and I saw shadow-like masses 
flying past ; still one moment more of deadly 
anguish—one of the coupling-hooks, hanging 
somewhat lower than the rest, had caught 
and dragged me several yards, tearing finally 
a large piece out of the breast of my coat— 
then all objects seemed to whirl around me, 
the moon, the bridge, and the lofty cliffs, 
in one mad dance, and I became insensible. 

“When I next woke, I found myself in 
my own bed, and around me. well-known 
faces. And now to be brief: I had been 
found on the morning after that awful night 
by a platelayer who had recognised me, and 
had brought me back to Auburn. For a 
fortnight I lay delirious with brain fever, 
hovering between life and death; but my 
strong constitution pulled me through. The 
first time after my recovery that I had 
occasion to use a looking-glass, I saw what 
traces those moments had left on me.” 

The doctor ceased speaking ; but his pale 
face, the look of horror, and the great beads 
of sweat on his forehead all showed how 
keen his recollection was of that terrible 
experience. We also had listened to his 
narrative with breathless attention, and it 
was some time before we could shake off the 
impression it had left upon us. 

















From Behind the Speaker's Chair. 


XXXVIII. ° 


(VIEWED BY HENRY W. LUCY.) 


THERE still linger round the 
THE REIGN Houses of Parliament traces of 
OF TERROR. the terror that reigned twelve 

years ago after the explosion in 
the Crypt, following at no long distance of 
time from the more serious outrage that 
shook the offices of the Local Government 
Board at Whitehall. Something like a state 
of siege was declared within the precincts of 
the Houses of Parliament. The police 
garrison was more than doubled. The 
railings of Palace Yard formed the limit of 
approach. Respectable persons halting for 
a moment in passing to look within became 
objects of dire suspicion to the watchful 
police. The very messengers running between 
the newspaper offices and the Press Gallery 
were numbered and labelled, and required to 
display their authority before passing the 
cordon of police. 
Up to this period of panic West- 
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OLD WESTMINSTER HALL. 


From an lUustration in “ Barnaby Rudge,” by Cattermole. 





there is a graphic picture of the scene 
at the era of the Lord George Gordon 
Riots, drawn by Charles Dickens from 
contemporary records. “There were many 
knots and groups of persons in West- 
minster Hall,” Dickens writes, “some few 
looking upward at its noble ceiling, and 
at the rays of evening light, tinted by the 
setting sun, which streamed in aslant 
through its small windows, and, growing 
dimmer by degrees, were quenched in the 
gathering gloom below. Some noisy passen- 
gers, mechanics going home from work, and 
otherwise, who hurried quickly through, 
waking the echoes with their voices, and 
soon darkening the small door in the dis- 
tance, as they passed into the street beyond. 
Some in busy conference together on political 
or private matters, pacing slowly yp and down 
with eyes that sought the ground, and seem- 
ing, by their attitudes, to listen earnestly 
from head to foot. Here a dozen squabbling 
urchins made a very Babel in the air. There 
a solitary man, half-clerk, half-mendicant, 
paced up and down, with hungry dejection in 
his look and gait. At his elbow passed an 
errand lad, swinging his 
basket round and round, 
and with his _ shrill 
whistle riving the very 
timbers of the roof ; 
while a more obser- 
vant schoolboy, _half- 
way through, pocketed 
his ball, and eyed the 
distant beadle as he 
came looming on. The 
smooth, worn pavement, 
dusty with footsteps, 
still called upon the 
lofty walls to reiterate 
the shuffle and the tread 
of feet unceasingly, 
save when the closing 
of some heavy door 
resounded through the 
building like a clap of 
thunder, and drowned 
all other noises in its 
rolling sound.” 
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— As long as the Courts of Justice 

3 *, flanked Westminster Hall, the 
CLAIMANT'S Pee wie oy shew 

nay spendid vestibule was, by neces- 
sity, left free to access by the 
people. Whilst the Courts were sitting, it 
was scarcely a less picturesque scene than 
that depicted by Dickens. Shortly before 
the demolition of the old courts, the drama 
reached its climax in the coming and going 
of the Claimant. Morning and evening, 
through weeks and months, the broad 
width of Westminster Hall was narrowed 
by a wedge of humanity that opened to 
make room for this portly person waddling to 
and from his carriage. 

When the seat of justice was shifted to the 
Strand the House of Commons clutched at 
Westminster Hall, and with its traditional 
exclusive selfishness, proclaimed it sacred 
ground. ‘The public were not absolutely ex- 
cluded, but they were not, as heretofore, indis- 
criminately admitted, necessity being created 
for showing that they had some business or 
errand in direct communication with the 
courts. If, for example, they had orders for the 
gallery, they might pass through Westminster 
Hall on their way thither. They might even, 
on field nights, stand in groups to the right 
of the big doorway, watching the members 
pass through, and loudly whisper their names. 
After the explosion panic, the public were so 
rigidly excluded from Westminster Hall, that 
a member might not personally conduct a 
stranger along the echoing pavement of the 
lonely hall. 

As far as the safety of members in Session 
in the House of Commons is concerned, 
these restrictions are as ineffective as they 
are arbitrary. A nineteenth -century Guy 
Fawkes provided with a modern explosive 
would not haunt subterranean passages or 
waste his time in Westminster Hall. As that 
blatant personage O’Donovan Rossa showed a 
couple of Sessions ago, there is no difficulty in 
obtaining a seat on the front bench of the 
Strangers’ Gallery. Being there, O’Donovan 
Rossa was content to obtain cheap advertise- 
ment by flinging out a noisy protest upon the 
astonished heads of members. If he had 
meant business, he might, at his leisure, and 
with certain aim, have flung on the floor a 
bomb that would promptly and indefinitely 
have adjourned the sitting. 

This contingency was ever present with 
the authorities during the scare. They 
attempted to guard against it by careful 
examination cf anything that looked bulky 
about the person of a stranger. Even 
members. carrying small black bags were 


objects of police suspicion. It was felt 
then, and the assurance remains, that the 
unassailable basis of safety of the House of 
Commons from murderous assault from the 
Strangers’ Galleries is the invincible objection 
Messteurs les assassins have to linger 
within reach of the explosive at its supreme 
moment. They hanker after the slow match 
and the opportunity it provides of getting 
away to a safe distance before innocent and 
unsuspecting sojourners or passers-by are 
blown into eternity. 

One of the quaintest relics of the 
FORGOTTEN scare exists out of public view in 
SENTRIES. the back courtyard of the Houses 

of Parliament. The long length 
of this is bridged at various points by por- 
tions of the building. The habitual tendency 
of the dynamitards to place one of their 
infernal machines in a snug corner, under an 
arched building, pointed the police mind to 
these passages as being the very places where 
attempt to blow up the Houses of Parliament 
would be made. Accordingly, in the height 
of the panic, order was given that a 
policeman should be placed on duty at 
every archway, relief being so arranged 
that by night as well as by day the spot 
should be guarded.- The edict has never 
been withdrawn, and into this peaceful 
Jubilee year, day and night, summer and 
winter, through the recess as through the 
Session, every archway of the Court Yard 
echoes to the tread of a puzzled policeman. 
Study of a collection of pictures 
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THE HOUSE ‘ oe *~ 
on of Commons in Session at various 


epochs of its history is, apart from 
the personalities, interesting as 
illustrating the changes in sartorial fashion. 
The House in Session in early spring was, 
to tell the truth, a very ordinary-looking 
assembly. Summer setting in with the 
severity of the last two years, the dull-toned 
benches blossom in summer array. Now is 
the coy cummerbund seen, and the white 
ducks of Cap’en Tommy Bowles flutter to 
and fro, imbuing the scene with a grateful 
touch of purity and innocence. 

At its best and brightest, the House of 
Commons is, from the spectacular point of 
view, a poor thing compared with what it 
was in the time of Walpole, or even of 
Pitt. In the National Portrait Gallery 
there is a precious picture of the House, 
showing it at work in the Session of 
1742. It is an engraving by Piné from 
a drawing from life by Gravelot. The 
scene is, of course, the old House of 
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Commons, with its chapel-like galleries, 
its candelabra pendant from the ceiling. 
Speaker Onslow is in the Chair, and the 
crowded audience is addressed by Sir Robert 
Walpole, who wears the blue ribbon of the 
Garter. All the members 
wear wigs, and are dressed 
in handsome frock - coats 
with high stocks. Accord- 
ing to the custom common 
to gentlemen of England 
of the day, every man 
sports his sword. ‘To-day 
the only armed man in 
the House of Commons 
is the Serjeant-at-Arms. 

The inflexibility of the 
rule against either mem- 
bers or strangers bringing 
weapons into the House 
incidentally adds to the 
long list of injustices to 
Ireland. It is an ancient 
privilege of the City of 
Dublin, that when in its corporate capacity 
it presents a petition to the House of 
Commons, the document is presented in 
person by the Lord Mayor, gowned and 
chained, accompanied by his sheriffs, his 
mace-bearer, and his sword-bearer. But 
before entering the House to stand at the 
bar with the Lord Mayor, the sword-bearer 
is obliged to deposit his lethal weapon with 
the door-keeper. 

ee Another instance where this rule, 
joRIBANKs’s Prohibiting the carrying of arms 
senaseeure. the House, arbitrarily interfered 

moe with a peaceable procedure, is 
"connected with one of the few 
speeches the present Lord Tweedmouth 
addressed to the House of Commons whilst 
he still sat in it as Mr. Marjoribanks. 
He had strong views in respect to a 
new magazine rifle. I forget precisely 
what direction they took. In order to do 
justice to their exposition, it was found 
necessary to turn the Whips’ room into a 
sort of armoury. For several nights anyone 
entering, on whatever business, was pretty 
certain to find himself covered by a deadly 
barrel, along whose glistening level Mr. 
Marjoribanks’s eye gleamed. He was merely 
explaining to someone else the bearings 
of the new rifle. It was startling at first. 
But when the caller, by the frequency of his 
visits, grew accustomed to it, it came to be 
regarded as quite a friendly reception. 

Mr. Marjoribanks had looked forward to 


the advantage of a collection of the magazine 
Vol. xiv.—14, 





LORD TWEEDMOUTH AND THE NEW RIFLE. 


rifles within reach of him as he stood at the 
table of the House delivering his lecture. 
The Speaker thought it would be interesting, 
but ruled it was irregular. So the rifles were 
left in the Whips’ room. 

In Pitt’s time 
swords were 
no longer 
worn in the 
House of Commons, 
though in other respects 
the dress of members is 
scarcely less picturesque. 
In the National Portrait 
Gallery there is a painting 
with a curious history, 
showing the House of 
Commons in Session in 
1793. It is the work of 
a German artist, Karl 
Anton Hickel, who was 
fortunate in obtaining 
special sittings from pro- 
minent members. ‘That 
such a picture was in existence long re- 
mained a tradition round Westminster. 
Diligent inquiry failed to get upon its 
track. It was ascertained that the artist on 
returning to his own country had taken his 
work with him. 


IN PITT’S 
PARLIA- 
MENT. 





MR. PITT. 
From Hickels Picture of the House of Commons 
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It was the late Mr. Edward Stanhope who 
did the nation the service of capturing the 
prize. By diligent research he discovered 
that in the year after the 
Waterloo, the Emperor of Austria bought 
the picture from the heirs of the painter. 
It was carried to Vienna and _ subsided 
into a store-room. Earl Granville, at 
the time Foreign Secretary, took a warm 
interest in the matter, with the result that the 
i;mperor of Austria graciously presented the 
picture to the National Portrait Gallery, 
where it now hangs—in somewhat of a vault 
it is true, but worth studying 
when the sun shines. 

The scene is full of life 
and colour. William Pitt, in 
velvet coat and knee-breeches, 
with white silk stockings, is 
addressing the House, look- 
ing much less like Mr. Cham- 
berlain than he does in his 
statue at Knowle, and in the 
less meritorious work of art 
in the corridor leading to the 
Lobby of the House of Com- 
mons. 
clean-shaven, powdered, and 
wigged. One on the Treasury 
Bench, immediately behind 
Mr. Pitt, is a colleague start 


lingly like Sir Frank I.ock- 
wood. With the exception of 
one or two members, who 


broad-brimmed felt hats, all are 
uncovered. er contra, the Speaker wears 
the three-cornered hat, taken in hand in 
these days only for the purpose of counting 
the House. 

At the corner seat below the 
inconveniently squeezed, is a figure which one 
would at first sight take to be the Chaplain, 
though what he is doing there, seated among 
members, is inexplicable. It is not the 
Chaplain, but the Master of the Rolls, 
arrayed in black gown and clerical bands. 
l'o-day the Master of the Rolls seated on 
that bench would be as much out of place 
as would be the Chaplain. 

Another and better-known picture 


wear low, 


gangway, 


IN PEEL’S “; —~ : 
of the House of Commons, since 
PARLIA- . , 
it has longer been a_ national 
MENT : 


possession, is Sir George Hay- 
ter’s view of the interior of the House during 
the morning of the Address to the Crown at the 
meeting of the first Reform Parliament on 
the 5th of February, 1833. In the serried 
ranks on the bench immediately behind his 
leader, Sir Robert Peel, is seated “the 
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rising hope of the Conservative Party ”— 
Mr. W. E. Gladstone, at the time in 
his twenty-fourth year, member for Newark. 
There is nothing about the face or figure 
that recalls the statesman we have known 
in recent years, the sole survivor of that now 
ghostly gathering. 


The muster-roll contains some names 
familiar in Parliamentary history. Lord John 
Russell is on the Treasury Bench. Near 


him his esteemed colleague Lord Palmerston. 
Seated in various parts of the House are 
Sir Francis Burdett, Thomas Fowell Buxton, 
William Cobbett, John Evelyn 
Denison, afterwards Speaker : 
Sir James Graham, Grote, the 
historian; Gully, the some- 
time prize-fighter ; Lord Al- 
thorpe, afterwards Earl 
Spencer ; Lord Ashley, longer 
known as the Earl of Shaftes- 
bury ; the two Barings, who 
later severally became Lord 
Ashburton and Lord North- 
brook; Cam Hobhouse, 
Jeffrey, of the Zdinburgh ; 
Henry Labouchere, who, un- 
mindful of his nephew’s later 
developed prejudices, became 
Lord ‘Taunton Macaulay, 
then sitting for Leeds ; Daniel 
O’Connell, who in this 
Parliament preceded Lord 
Randolph Churchill in his 
preference for the corner seat below the 
gangway to the left of the Chair; John 
Arthur Roebuck, Lalor Shiel, Christopher 
Talbot, who only the other day, as it 
seemed, sat in the House of Commons 
with the proud title of its Father, now 
passed on to Mr. Villiers ; Poulett Thomp- 
son, Sir Harry Verney, not long passed 
away, and John Walter, proprietor of the 
Times. 
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— we The average member of the 
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regard as disproportionate anxiety 
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aa figure in the division list. This 
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ambition would be as intelligible 
as it is honourable if it were confined to 
important occasions, and was exercised in 
circumstances that made every vote tell. 
But whatever be the question, however 
local, even trivial, there is shown the same 


deathless determination to be in at the 
division. 
Strangers in the Central Hall are 


occasionally surprised, even alarmed, to see 
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a file of gentlemen, some stout, many elderly, 
trotting at breathless speed over the space 
that divides the House of Lords from the 
Commons. They have been in the Lords 
listening to some important debate. ‘There 
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comes a messenger with news that a division 
is called. Instantly a stampede takes place. 
There is just time between the clearing of 
the House and the putting of the question a 
second time to cover the ground between 
the two Houses. ‘There is perhaps upon the 
round earth no figure so pitiful, no face so 
distressed, as that of the member who, having 
made this, or other, dash for the division, 
finds the door closed even as he crosses the 
lobby. The looker-on would be inclined to 
think that for the country all was lost, even 
honour. If in remorse for his inability to 
avert calamity by his vote the disappointed 
member were straightway to repair to the 
Terrace and there shoot himself, no one 
would be surprised. Whereas the probability 
is that he does not even know upon what 
question the House is dividing, and if he 
has gathered so much information, he, not 
having been present through the debate, has 
not till he sees the Whips the slightest idea 
into which lobby he should go. 

rhe explanation of the burning zeal, the 
over-mastering desire, is found in the fact that 
attendances upon the division lobby are 
carefully recorded, and at the end of the 
Session are tabulated, with the 
showing more or less constant attendance on 
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the part of members. In view of future 
contests in his constituency a member feels 
the desirability of building up a record whose 
official authority shall silence slander hinting 
at remissness of duty. With some members 
who cannot hope 
to reach the height 
of Mr. Gladstone’s 
eloquence, or the 
position of Sir Wil- 
liam Harcourt and 
Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
there is the laudable 
ambition of coming 
out at the end of 
the Session one of 
ten members who 
have been in the 
largest number of 
divisions. It comes 
to pass that the 
drudgery of an all 
night sitting is 
gladly suffered, 
since in the course 
of it there may be 
opportunity of 
1 adding appreciably 
to the score of 
divisions. 
If these remarks serve to inapress 
the outsider with the high value 
set by members upon the oppor- 
tunity of running up their division 
account, he will, at least partially, understand 
the alarm and indignation which followed 
upon discovery of a temporarily successful 
attempt at what may without disrespect be 
called rigging the market. Among the Stand- 
ing Orders added in recent years is one 
whereby the Speaker or Chairman of Com- 
mittees, deeming a demand for a division 
frivolous, may refuse to waste the time of the 
House in sending members round the lobbies. 
In such cases he calls upon members crying 
for the division to stand up in their places. 
The division lobby clerks are called in, the 
names of the small minority are taken down, 
and printed in the papers distributed on the 
following day. 

For many this ordinance was 
passively operative. A fractious minority, 
knowing what was in store for them if they 
persisted, shrank from the ludicrous position 
of standing up like naughty boys whilst their 
names were taken down in presence of a 
jeering majority. This Session an ingenious 
mind discovered quite unexpected oppor- 
tunities in Standing Order No. 30. He 
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observed that the names of 
the minority, printed in the 
Orders of the Day, were 
reckoned as if they had 
taken part in an ordinary 
division. This was worth 
double an average Oppor 
tunity. Not only did the 
minority get a mark each 
in the table of divisions, but 
others of the majority, who 
might be pressing them close 
for precedence, were out of 
the running. The discovery 
was followed by an epidemic 
of frivolously claimed divi- 





The popular visitor was 
conducted over one of the 
largest foundries, among 
whose chief possessions is a 
massive Nasmyth hammer. 
After the mighty engine 
had performed a series of 
gigantic operations, Lord 
Charles was invited to place 
his hat beneath the ham- 
mer and see what would 
become of it. 

The hat was a new one, 
selected for the special oc- 
casion. Lord Charles had 
seen chunks of iron battered 


sions within the meaning of “ ANGUISHED IMPOTENCE. out to the thickness of a 


the statute. Loyal Minis- 

terialists, staying up late at night to back 
up the Government, sat in anguished impo- 
tence whilst some five or a dozen members 
opposite, frivolously claiming divisions, ran 
up their score three or four points in a 
single night. 

After enduring this experience for what 
seemed an interminable 
period, an appeal was 
made ,to the Speaker, 
who, amid loud cheers, 
ruled that the practice, 
as far as it affected 
the division table, was 
an infringement of 
the spirit of the rule. 
Hereafter, the names of 
these minorities, though 
they will be taken down 
and printed, will not 
be included in the 
division list. This 
ruling was marked bya 
sudden and complete 
cessation of the practice 
of frivolously claiming 
divisions. 

I hear a pretty story about a 

A NEW visit recently paid by Lord 
HAT TRICK. Charles Beresford to a Yorkshire 

town famed for its ironworks. 





threepenny- bit. But the 
commander of the Condor, the captain of 
the boat that went up the Nile and mended 
its boiler under a heavy fire, was not 
the man to flinch from the ordeal. He 
took off his hat and placed it under the 
hammer. 

Down flashed the enormous weight, 
stopping short within 
a hair’s-breadth of the 
roof of the hat. Lord 
Charles, with his child- 
like smile, resumed his 
prized possession. 

Amongst the visitor’s 
escort was a local mem- 
ber, a blatant person well 
known in the House of 
Commons and out of it. 

* Most wonderful ! ” 
said Lord Charles, turn- 
ing to the M.P. 

*QOh! not at all,” 
said he ; “a mere noth- 
ing. They never fail. 
Now I'll try mine.” 

He placed his hat 
(not quite so glossy a 
specimen as Lord Charles’s) under the 
hammer. Ata given signal down it came, 
smashing the astonished hat much flatter 
than a pancake. 
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N the time of Haroun AIl- 
Raschid, ruler of Bagdad, 
there lived in Balsora a man, 
Benezar by name. His means 
enabled him to live quietly 
and comfortably, without carry- 
ing on a business or trade ; and when a son 
was born to him he made no change in his 
manner of living, “ For,” said he, “ what will 
feed two, will feed three.” Said, for so they 
called the boy, soon made a name for 
himself among his playmates as a_ lusty 
fighter, and was surpassed by none in riding 
or swimming. 

When he was eighteen, his father sent him 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and before he 
started gave him much good advice, and 
provided him with money for his journey. 
Lastly he said : 

“There is something more I must tell you, 
my boy. I am not the man to believe that 
fairies and enchanters, whatever they may 
be, have any influence over the fate of man- 
kind ; that sort of nonsense is only good for 
whiling away the time; but your mother 
believed in them as firmly as in the Koran. 
She even told me, after making me swear 
never to reveal the secret except to her child, 


that she herself was under the protection of 


a fairy. I always laughed at her, but still I 
must confess that some very strange events 
happened at your birth. It rained and 
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thundered all day, and the heavens were black 
with clouds. 

“When they told me that I had a little son, 
I hastened to see and bless my first-born, 
but I found my wife’s door shut, and all her 
attendants standing outside. I knocked, but 
with no result. While I was waiting there, 
the sky cleared, just over Balsora, although 
the lightning still flashed and writhed round 
the blue expanse. As I was gazing in astonish- 
ment at this spectacle, your mother’s door 
flew open and I went in alone. On entering 
the room, I perceived a delicious odour of 
roses, carnations, and hyacinths. Your 
mother Zemira showed me a tiny silver 
whistle, that was hanging round your neck 
by a gold chain as fine as silk. ‘This is the 
fairy’s gift to our boy,’ she said. ‘Well,’ I 
laughed, ‘I think she might have given him 
something better than that—a purse of gold, 
for instance, or a horse.’ 

“ But Zemira begged me not to anger the 
good fairy, for fear she might turn her 
blessing to a curse; so, to please her, the 
matter was never mentioned again till she 
was dying. ‘Then she gave me the whistle, 
telling me never to part with you till you 
were twenty, when the whistle was to be 
yours. But I see no objection to your going 
away now. You have common-sense, and 
can defend yourself as well as any man of 
four-and-twenty. Go in peace, my son. 
Think ever of your father in good fortune or 
in ill, and may Heaven defend you from that 
last.” 
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Said took an affectionate farewell of his 
father, and placing the chain round his neck, 
sprang lightly into his saddle, and went off to 
join the caravan for Mecca. At last they 
were all assembled, and Said rode gaily out 
of Balsora. Just at first the novelty of his 
position and surroundings occupied his 
thoughts, but as they drew near to the desert 
he began to consider his father’s words. He 
drew out the whistle and put it to his lips, 
but, wonder of wonders, no matter how hard 
he blew, not a sound came out! This was 
disappointing, and Said impatiently thrust 
the whistle back into his girdle; still the 
marvellous had a strange attraction for him, 
and he spent the whole day in building his 
airy castles. 

Said was a fine-looking fellow, with a dis- 
tinguished face, and a bearing which, young 
as he was, marked him out as one born. to 
command. Everyone was attracted to him, 
and especially was this the case with an 
elderly man, who rode near him. They 
entered into conversation, and it was not 
long before the mysterious power of fairies 
was mentioned. 

“Do you believe in fairies ?” asked Said, 
at last. 

“Well,” replied the other, stroking his 
beard thoughtfully, “I should not like to say 
that there are no such beings, although I 
have never seen one.” And then he began 
to relate such wonderful stories, that Said felt 
that his mother’s words must have been true, 
and when he went to sleep was transported 
to a veritable fairyland. 

The next day the travellers were dismayed 
to see a band of robbers swooping down on 
them. All was confusion in an instant, and 
they had scarcely had time to place the 
women and children in the centre, when the 
Arabs were upon them. Bravely as the men 
acquitted themselves, all was in vain, for the 
robbers were more than four hundred strong. 
At this dreadful moment Said bethought him 
of his whistle ; but, alas, it remained dumb 
as before, and poor Said, dropping it hastily, 
fired on a man, who seemed from his dress 
to be of some importance. 

“What have you done?” 
man, who was fighting at his side. 
is no hope for us now.” 

And so, indeed, it seemed—for the robbers, 
maddened by the death of the man, pressed 
so closely on the youth that they broke down 
even his sturdy resistance. ‘The others were 
soon overcome or slain, and Said found 
himself on horseback, bound and guarded by 
armed men. These treated him with rough- 


cried the old 
“ There 


ness, and the only drop of comfort in his cup 
was that his old friend was riding near. You 
may be sure his thoughts were not very 
pleasant—slavery or death was all he had to 
look forward to. 

After riding for some time, they saw in the 
far distance trees and tents, and in a short 
time they were met by bands of women and 
children, who had no sooner heard the news 
than they began to throw sticks and clods of 
earth at Said, shrieking, “That is the man 
who killed the great Almansor, bravest of 
men; he must die, and we will throw his 
body to the jackals.” 

They became so threatening that the 
bandits interfered, and, bearing off their 
prisoner, led him bound into one of the 
tents. Here was seated an old man, 
evidently the leader of the band. His head 
was bent. 

“The weeping of the women has told me 
all—Almansor is dead,” said he. 

** Almansor is dead,” answered the robbers, 
“oh, Mighty One of the Desert, but here is 
his murderer. Only speak the word. Shall 
his doom be to be shot, or to be hanged 
from the nearest tree ?” 

But the aged Selim questioned Said, and 
found that his son had been slain in fair 
fight. ‘He has done, then, no more than 
we ourselves should have done. Loose his 
bonds. The innocent shall not die,” cried 
Selim, in his sternest tones, seeing his men’s 
reluctance and discontent. As for Said, the 
very fulness of his heart closed his lips, and 
he could not find words in which to thank 
his deliverer. From this time he lived in 
Selim’s tent, almost taking the place of that 
son whose death he had caused. 

But sedition was rife among the robbers. 
Their beloved Prince had been murdered, 
and his murderer was shielded by the father ! 
Many the execration hurled at Said as he 
walked in the camp ; indeed, several attempts 
were made on his life. At length Selim 
perceived that soon even his influence would 
not be sufficient to guard the young man, 
and so he sent him away with an escort, 
saying that his ransom had been paid. But 
before they started he bound the robbers by 
a dreadful oath that they would not kill Said. 

It was indeed a terrible ride! Said saw 
that his guides were performing their task 
with great reluctance, and soon they began 
to whisper together. He nerved himself to 
listen, and what he heard did not tend to 
reassure him. 

“This is the very spot,” said one. “I 
shall never forget it.” 
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“ And to think that his murderer still lives!” 

“ Ah! if his father had not made us take 
that oath !” 

“ Stay,” cried the most forbidding-looking 
of all, “we have not sworn to bring this 
fellow to the end of his journey. We will 
leave him his life, but the scorching sun and 
the sharp teeth of the jackal shall perform 
our vengeance. Let us bind him and leave 
him here.” 

Said, hearing this brutal suggestion, made a 


desperate effort 


the justice and acuteness of the Father of the 
Faithful. 

“My cousin Messour,” he said, “is his 
Lord Chamberlain, and he has often told me 
how the Caliph is wont to sally forth at night, 
attended by himself alone, to see how his 
people are cared for. And so, when we go 
about the streets at night, we have to be 
polite to every idiot we meet, for it is as likely 
to be the Caliph as some dog of an Arab 
from the desert.” 

Hearing such 





for his life. Spur- 
ring his horse, 
he rode off at 
full speed ; but 
the bandits soon 
recovered from 
their amaze- 
ment, and, giv- 
ing chase, had 
him at their 
mercy. ‘Tears, 
prayers, even 
bribes were of 
no avail, and the 
wretched Said 
was left to face - 
death in its most 
painful form. 
Higher and 
higher mounted 
the sun, and 
Said tried to roll 
over to obtain 
some small re- 
lief. In doing 
this the whistle 
attracted his 
notice, and he 
contrived to get 
it between his 
lips, but for the 
third time it re 
fused its office, 








accounts as 
these, Said 
thought himself 
a lucky fellow to 
have the chance 
of seeing Bag- 
dad and the re- 
nowned Al-Ras- 
chid. When 
they arrived in 
the city, Kalum 
invited Said to 
accompany him 
home. ‘The next 
day the youth 
had just dressed 
himself in his 
most magni- 
ficent clothes, 
thinking of the 
sensation he 
would cause, 
when the mer- 
chant entered, 
and, looking at 
him = scornfully, 
said: “ That is 
all very fine, my 
young sir, but 
it seems to me 
you are a great 








and Said, over- 
come by the 
heat and the horror of his situation, fainted. 
After several hours he awoke to see, not the 
dreaded beast of prey, but a human being. 
This was a little man, with small eyes and 
a long beard, who informed Said, when the 
latter had somewhat recovered, that he was 
Kalum Bek, a merchant, and that he was on 
a business expedition when he found him 
lying half dead in the sand. Said thanked 
the little man, and gratefully accepted a seat 
on his camel. As they were journeying the 
merchant related many stories in praise of 


4 —") dreamer. Have 
hess you the money 
AFTER SEVERAL HOURS HE AWOKE. to keep up that 


style ? 

“Tt is true, sir,” said Said, blushing, “that 
I have no money; but perhaps you wiil be 
kind enough to lend me sufficient to travel 
home with, for my father is sure to repay 
you.” 

“ Your father, boy,” laughed the merchant. 
“T really think the sun must have affected 
your brain. You don’t suppose, do you, that 
I believe the fable you made up for my 
benefit ?. I know all the rich men in Balsora, 
but no Benezar. Besides, do you think the 
disappearance of a whole caravan would pass 
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unnoticed? And then, you bare-faced liar, 
that story about Selim! Why, that man is 
noted for his cruelty ; and do you mean to 
tell me that he allowed the murderer of his 
son to go free—and that, too, without 
ransom? Qh, you shameless liar ! ” 

“ Indeed, I have spoken the truth,” cried 
Said. “I have no proof of my words, and 
can only swear to you that I have spoken no 
falsehood. If you will not help me, then I 
must appeal to the Caliph.” 

“ Really!” scoffed the little man; “you 
will beg, then, from no less exalted a person 
than our gracious Ruler! Just consider that 
the Caliph can only be approached through 
my cousin Messour, and that with a word I 
could——But I pity your youth. You are 
not too old yet for reformation. You shall 
serve in my shop for a year, and 
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to know why he should not accompany her. 
After much remonstrance Kalum had to 
give in, and Said found himself following in 
the wake of the lady, who stopped at last 
before a magnificent house. She knocked 
and they were admitted, and after mounting 
a wide marble staircase, Said found himself in 
a lofty hall, far grander than he had ever 
seen before. Here he was relieved of his 
burden, and was just going out at the door, 
when :— 

“Said,” cried a sweet voice behind him. 
He turned round quickly, and saw to his 
amazement a daintily beautiful lady sur- 
rounded by attendants, instead of the old 
lady he had followed. 

“Said, my dear boy,” she said, “it is a 
great misfortune that you left Balsora before 





then, if you wish to leave me, I will 
pay you your wages, and let you go 
whither you will. I give you till 
midday to think over it. If you 
refuse, I will seize your clothes and 
possessions to pay myself for your 
passage, and throw you on the 
streets.” 

Said was indeed in difficulties ; 
bad luck seemed to press upon him 
at every turn. ‘There was no escap- 
ing from the room, for the windows 
were barred and the door locked. 
After cudgelling his brains for some 
time, he saw that he must submit 
to the indignity imposed upon him 
by the villainous little man, and so 
the next day he followed him to the 
shop in the bazaar. His duty was 
to stand (his gallant attire a thing 
of the past) in the doorway, a veil 
or a shawl in either hand, and cry 
his wares to the passers-by. 

Said soon saw why Kalum had 
been so anxious to retain him as a 
servant. No one wished to do 
business with the hateful old man, 
but when the salesman was a hand- 
some youth it was a different matter 
altogether. One especially busy day 
all the porters were employed, when 
an elderly lady entered, and made 


some purchases. After she had ~ 
bought all she wanted, she de- - 
manded someone to carry her 
parcels home for her. In vain 


did the merchant promise to send 
them in half an hour—she would 





have them then or never; and her 
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eye falling on Said, she wanted 


“A DAINTILY BEAUTIFUL LADY.” 
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you were twenty; but here in Bagdad there is 
some chance for you. Have you still your 
little whistle ? ” 

“Indeed, I have,” he cried, gladly ; 
“perhaps you are the kindly fairy who 
befriended my mother ? ” 

“Yes, and as long as you are good I will 
help you. But, alas! I cannot even deliver 
you from that wretch, Kalum Bek, for he is 
protected by your most powerful enemy.” 

“But can we do nothing? Can I not go 
to the Caliph? He is a just man and will 
help me.” 

‘*Haroun is indeed just, but he is greatly 
influenced by Messour, who, a model of 
uprightness himself, has been already primed 
by Kalum with his version of your story. 
But there are other ways of getting at the 
Caliph, and it is written in the stars that 
you will obtain his favour.” 

“T am to be pitied if I have to stay much 
longer with that rascal of a shopkeeper. 
But there is one favour I beg of you, most 
gracious of fairies. Jousts are held every 
week, but only for the freeborn. Couldn’t 
you manage to give me equipments, and 
make my face so that no one would know 
me?” 

“That is a wish worthy of a brave man, 
and I will grant it. Come here each week, 
and you will find everything you want. And 
now, farewell. Be cautious and virtuous. 
In six months your whistle will sound, and 
Zulima will answer its appeal.” 

Said took leave of his protectress, and, 
taking note of the position of the house, 
made his way back to the shop. He arrived 
there in the very nick of time, for Kalum 
was surrounded by a crowd of jeering neigh- 
bours, and was literally dancing with rage. 
This was what had happened. Two men 
had asked the merchant if he could direct 
them to the shop of the handsome salesman. 

“Well! well!” said the old man, smiling, 
“Heaven has guided you to the right place 
this time. What do you want, a shawl ora 
veil ?” 

This to the men seemed nothing short of 
insolence, and they fell upon him tooth and 
nail, the neighbours refusing to help the old 
skinflint. But Said, seeing his master in 
such distress, strode to the rescue, and one 
of the assailants soon found himself on 
the ground. Under the influence of his 
flashing eyes the crowd soon melted away, 
for violence on the wrong side was not to 
their taste. 

“Oh, you prince of shopmen, that is what 
I call interfering to some purpose! Didn't 

Vol. xiv. ~-16. 
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he lie on the ground as if he had never used 
his legs? I should have lost my beard for 
ever if you had not come up. How shall I 
reward you ?” 

Said had only acted upon the impulse of 
the moment ; indeed, he now felt rather sorry 
that he had deprived: the scoundrel of a 
well-deserved thrashing. He seized the 
opportunity, however, and asked for an 
evening a week in which to take a walk. 
This was granted him, and the next 
Wednesday he set out for the fairy’s house. 
Here he found everything as Zulima had 
promised. First the servants gave him a 
wash, which changed him from a stripling to 
a black-bearded man, whose face was bronzed 
by exposure to the sun. Then he was led 
into a second roem, where he saw a dress 
that would not have been put to shame by 
the State robes of the Caliph. He hastily 
donned this, and, magnificently equipped, 
descended the stairs. As he reached the 
door, a servant handed him a silk handker- 
chief with which to wipe his face when he 
wished to rid himself of his disguise. In the 
court were standing three horses ; two were 
ridden by squires, but the most magnificent 
was for his own use. When Said arrived on 
the plain set apart for the jousts, all eyes 
turned on him, and curiosity was rife as to 
who the unknown knight could be; that he 
was distinguished and of high family none 
doubted. 

When Said entered the lists he gave his 
name as Almansor of Cairo, and said that he 
had come to Bagdad because of the fame of 
the youths of that city. The sides were 
chosen, and the opposing parties charged. 
Said’s horse was as swift as an eagle, and his 
prowess with the sword was so great that 
even the bravest shunned meeting him, and 
the Caliph’s brother, who had been on his 
side, challenged him to single combat. ‘The 
two fought, but were so equal that the contest 
had to be postponed till the next meeting. On 
the following day all Bagdad was ringing with 
the praises of the gallant young knight; and 
little did the people guess that he was then 
serving in a shop in the bazaar. 

At the next tournament Said carried all 
before him, and received from the Caliph a 
golden medallion hanging from a gold chain. 
This aroused the envy of the other youths. 
Was a stranger to come to Bagdad and rob 
them of their honour? Said noticed the 
signs of discontent, and observed that all 
viewed him askance, except the brother and 
son of the Caliph. By a strange chance the 
one most bitter against him was the man he 
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had knocked down before Kalum Bek’s shop. 
Led by this man, the others made a sudden 
attack on Said, who must have fallen if the 
Royal combatants had not rushed to his aid. 

For more than four months he continued 
to fight in the lists, but one night as he was 
going home he noticed four men who were 
walking slowly before him. To his astonish- 
ment, he found they were speaking in ‘the 
dialect used by Selim’s band. He suspected 
that they were after no good, and so he crept 
nearer to hear what they were saying. 

“ He will be in the street to the right of 
the bazaar to-night, attended by the Grand 
Vizier,” said one. 

“That is good,” answered the other; 
“there is no fear of the Grand Vizier, but 
I am not so sure of the Caliph—there might 
be some of his guard near.” 

“No, there won't,” broke in a third; “he 
is always alone at night.” 

“I think it would be best to throw a lasso 
over his head,” said the first. 

“Very well, an hour after midnight” ; and 
with these words they separated. 

“Well, I have discovered a pretty plot,” 
thought Said, and his first idea was to go at 
once to the Caliph, but he remembered how 
Kalum had maligned him to Messour, and 
stopped. No, the only way was for him to 
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defend the Caliph 

in person. Accord- 

ingly, when night 

came on, he be- 

took himself to 
\ the appointed 
street, and waited 
to see what was 
going to happen. 
Soon the men 
came and con- 
cealed themselves 
in different parts 
of the street. All 
was quiet for half 
an hour, and at 
the end of that 
time one of the 
robbers gave a 
sign, for the Caliph 
was in sight. With 
one accord the 
band rushed upon 
him, but Said rose 
from his hiding- 
place, and laid 
about him with 
such hearty good- 
will that they 
were soon glad to take to their heels with all 
speed. 

“My rescue,” said the Caliph, “is no less 
wonderful than the attack made upon me. 
How did you know who I was? How did 
you get to know of the plot?” 

Said then told how he had followed the 
men, and, hearing their plans, determined to 
frustrate their villainous intention. 

“ Receive my thanks,” said the Caliph, 
“and accept this ring. Present it to-morrow 
at the Palace, and we will see what can be 
done for you.” 

The Vizier, too, gave him a ring, together 
with a heavy purse. 

Mad with joy, Said hurried home, but here 
Kalum was awaiting him, anxious lest he 
should have lost his handsome servant. The 
little man raved at Said, but the latter had 
seen that his purse was full of money, and 
told him flatly that he would stay there no 
longer. He strode out at the door, leaving 
Kalum staring after him in open-mouthed 
astonishment. The next morning the 
merchant set the police on his track, and 
they brought him word that his quondam 
servant, dressed in a most magnificent fashion, 
was just setting out with a caravan. 

“ He has stolen money from ime, the thief!” 
Kalum shrieked, and ordered the constable 
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to arrest Said. As Kalum was known to be 
related to Messour, his commands were 
promptly attended to, and poor Said found 
himself condemned, unheard, as having stolen 
the purse from his master. He was sentenced 
to life-long banishment on a desert island, 
and all his protestations of innocence were of 
no avail. The poor fellow was in despair, 
_and even the stony-hearted merchant put in 
a plea for him. He was thrown into a filthy 
dungeon, together with nineteen others. He 
comforted himself with the thought that his 
life would be more endurable on board ship, 
but here he was mistaken. The atmosphere 
was foul, and the men fought like wild beasts 
for the best places. Food and water were 
handed out to them once a day, and at the 
same time the men who had died were 
hauled out. 

A fortnight was passed in this misery, 
but one day they felt 


the survivors burst the 


the ship was tossing 4 
more than usual, and ‘4 
their discomfort was t 
increased. At last 
. L 
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“aA TABLE ROSE FROM THE DEPTHS OF THE SEA.” 


hatches open, but to their despair they saw 
that the ship had been deserted by all the 
crew. The storm raged even more wildly, 
the ship rocked and settled deeper in the 
water. At last it went to pieces, and Said 
managed to cling to the mast. After he had 
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floated for about half an hour, he suddenly 
remembered his whistle. It still hung round 
his neck, and holding on well with one hand 
to the mast, he put it to his mouth, and 
this time it did not fail him. At the 
sound of the clear, sweet note, the storm 
ceased as if by magic, and the sea became 
like glass, and, what was more wonderful 
still, the mast by which Said was supported 
was changed into a huge dolphin, to his 
no small terror. But he soon found 
there was no need for him to be afraid, for 
the fish bore him as swiftly as an arrow 
through the water. 

After some time Said, remembering tales 
of enchanters, drew out his whistle, and, 
blowing a shrill blast, wished fora meal. At 
once a table rose from the depths of the sea, 
and Said enjoyed the much-needed refresh- 
The sun was just sinking, when he 

saw a large town in 
the distance which re- 
minded him of Bag- 
dad. ‘The thought of 
Bagdad was not so 
very pleasant, but still 


ment. 


he trusted that the fairy, who had guarded him 
so far, would not let him fall into the hands of 
Kalum Bek. As he drew nearer he noticed a, 
large house on the bank of the river, the roof 
of which was crowded with men, who were 
all gazing in astonishment at himself. No 
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sooner had Said set foot on the land, than 
the fish vanished, and at the same time the 
servants appeared to lead him before their 
master. On the roof were standing three 
men, who questioned him in a friendly way. 
Said at once began to relate his story, from 
the time when he left Balsora, and his 
listeners declared that they believed him ; 
still, they asked if he could produce the 
golden chain and the rings of which he had 
spoken. 

“Here they are,” said Said. “I deter- 
mined not to part with them while I had life 
to defend them.” 

“ By the beard of the Prophet, this is my 
ring, Grand Vizier—our deliverer stands 
before us !” 

Said was overcome by finding in whose 
presence he was, and flung himself at the 
Caliph’s feet. But Haroun raised him, and 
overwhelmed him with praise and thanks. 
Nothing would do but that Said must return 
with them to the palace, where they would 
conceive some plan to bring the merchant 
Kalum to book. On the next day Kalum 
himself begged for admittance to the presence 
of Haroun. A dispute had arisen between 
himself and a man of Balsora, and he asked 
for judgment. 

“] will hear him,” said the Caliph. “Said,” 
turning to the youth as the servant left the 
room, “this is no other than your father. 
Do you hide behind that curtain, and you, 
Grand Vizier, fetch the magistrate who 
condemned Said.” 

In a short time Kalum _ entered, 
accompanied by Benezar, and, after the 
Caliph had mounted his throne, began his 
complaint. 

“T was standing at my door a few days 
ago, when this man Benezar came down the 
street, offering a purse of gold for news of 
Said. I at once claimed the money, and 
told him how his son, for so I found him to 
be, had suffered the penalty for stealing a 
purse from me. Then the madman 


demanded his money back, and wanted to 
make me responsible for his rascal of a 
son.” 

“Bring the magistrate who condemned 
the youth,” commanded Haroun. He was pro- 
duced as if by magic. After much question- 
ing, the justice confessed that no witness had 
been brought forward except the purse. 

“Why,” shouted the Grand Vizier, “ that 
is my purse, you scoundrel, and I gave it to 
the gallant youth who saved me.” 

“Then,” thundered the Caliph, “ you 
swore falsely, Kalum Bek. What was done 
to Said ?” 

“T sent him to a desert island,” stammered 
the magistrate. 

“Oh, Said, my son, my son!” wept the 
unhappy father. 

“Stand forth, Said,” said the Caliph. 

Confronted by this apparition, Kalum and 
the justice flung themselves on their knees, 
crying, “ Mercy ! mercy !” 

“Did you have mercy on the misfortunes 
of this unhappy boy ? You, my best of judges, 
shall retire to a desert island, so that you 
may have an opportunity of studying justice. 
But, Kalum Bek, what am I to say to you? 
You shall pay Said for all the time he has 
served you, and,” as Kalum was beginning 
to congratulate himself on coming so well 
out of the business, “for the perjury you 
shall receive a hundred strokes on the soles 
of your feet. Take the men away and carry 
out their sentence.” 

The wretched beings were led away, and 
the Caliph took Said and his father into 
another apartment. Here their conversation 
was interrupted by the yells of Kalum, who 
was undergoing punishment in the court 
outside. The Caliph invited Benezar to 
bring his goods and settle in Bagdad. He 
gladly consented, and Said spent his life in 
the palace built for him by the grateful 
Caliph—indeed, the proverb ran in Bagdad, 
“ May I be as good and fortunate as Said, 
the son of Benezar.” 








Curiosities. 
[We shall be glad to receive Contributions to this section, and to pay for such as are accepted.) 


QUEER FATE OF A GLASS WINE-BOTTLE. 
Common glass bottles are evidently acquisitions of 
considerable value in the estimation of the natives of 
West Africa—at any rate, judging from the careful and 
ingenious manner in 
— 3 which the accompany- 
ing specimen has 
been protected and 
decorated. This is 
| a photograph of an 
ordinary pint hock- 
: bottle, which had pro- 
| bably been thtown 
away by some white 
men and eagerly 
pounced upon by a 
native, who (and the 
whole country - side 
agreed with him) con- 
sidered he had lighted 
upon a real treasure. 
This bottle was 
covered in a_ very 
tasteful manner with 
hide and plaited strips 
of vari-coloured cane, 
the latter being worked 
into a zig-zag pattern 
in panels from top to 
bottom. Even the 
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cork did not fail to ; ——— : 
receiveattention, forit, WATERFALL OF EXTRAORDINARY FORM. 
too, was covered with ** The accompanying photo.,” writes Mr. Albert L. 


hide and coloured a_ Tyles, of 28, Albany Road, Stroud Green, N., ‘‘is a 
brilliant red. The great curiosity owing to the form which the water 
hottle was afterwards of the fall takes. It is a perfect representation of a 
used as a water-vessel _ stately, long-bearded old man, clothed in a flowing 
by a powerful chief. robe, and with a crown and sceptre. It is one of the 
waterfalls of the Lakes, ‘Scale Force.’ The form is 
perfectly natural. I did not notice it until after the 

photo. was developed.” 
NARROW ESCAPE OF A MOUSE. 
Mr. Chas. Hy. Heskins, of 94, 
Blenheim Road, Reading, was 
good enough to send in this ex- 
tremely curious and _ interesting 
photo. The kettle, it seems, was 
a disused one, and stood for a long 
time on a shelf with the lid partly 
off, much as we see in the photo. 
One night the mouse got in, possi- 
bly in the hope of finding some 
stray crusts. Why the little animal 
should take it into his head to 
leave the inhospitable kettle by the 
spout is not known, but he did, 
with the result portrayed in the 
photo. His head got through all 
right, and two pathetic little paws ; 
but ** the force of Nature could no 
farther go,” and poor mousie stuck 
fast. Next morning someone took 
the kettle in hand, ana “‘ assisted ” 
the mouse’s hindquarters wih a 
stick of wood, with the result that 
he emerged slowly and stiffly, and 
was finally allowed to hobble pain- 
fully away. Truly, a narrow escape 
in more senses than one ! From a Photo. by Dann & Oo., Reading. 
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A MUCH - ALTERED all 
EXPRESS ENGINE. 
This year the fine 
old engine here shown 
celebrates its Jubilee 
fifty years of active ser- 
vice on the L. & N. W. 
Railway. ‘The ‘‘ Corn- 
wall” began its career 
as we see it in the first 
illustration, and having 
kept pace, so to speak, 
with every improvement 
in up-to-date engineer 


} 


ing, it gradually became 
metamorphosed into the 
elegant engine seen in 
the second picture. Very 
rare indeed is it for an 
express passenger 
engine to survive half a 
century of active work, 
and then to be—like 
** Charley's Aunt” 
**still running.” The 
locomotive was built by 
Trevithick in 1847. It 
had an 8ft. 6in. driving 
wheel, beneath whose 
axle the boiler was 
placed so as to keep the 
centre of gravity as low 
as possible. The engine 
may now be seen daily = 

hauling the expresses 

between Manchester and Liverpool. (Sent in by Mr. 
H. B. Pilkington, 60, Talbot Street, Southport.) 














CORAL ROCK PICKED UP BY A CABLE, 

Major Alex. Wood, managing director of the Western ard 
Brazilian Telegraph Company, kindly lent us this photo. 
It shows an immense mass of coral picked up by the 
company’s cable on June 5th, 1877, whilst the Pernambuco 

Bahia section was being repaired. The depth of water was 
twenty-seven fathoms, and the weight of the coral 1,082Ib. 
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A REMARKABLE INK-BLOT. 

It is to Mr. R. Howard- Smith, of 18, 
Wolseley Road, Crouch End, that we are in- 
debted for this interesting curiosity. ‘‘ This 
little square of paper,” he writes, ‘‘ was rescued 
from beneath the ink-bottle in our ink-stand. 
Careless jolting had somehow resulted in a 
passing fair image, which would do credit to 
the practised hand of a silhouette artist. Not 
a touch has embellished the picture. Is ita 
boy or a girl?” 
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A HERO WHO SAVED THE QUEEN'S LIFE. 

This is Mr. James Burnside, of 11, Ormerod Road, 
Burnley, Lancs, and here is his own account of the 
startling incident: ‘‘On March 2nd, 1882, I was at 
Windsor Station waiting to see the arrival of Her 
Majesty the Queen. I stood chatting near the book- 
ing-ofice door when I heard a loud report. Isawa 
man within the barrier with a smoking pistol pointing 
straight at the advancing Royal carriage. The excite- 
ment was terrific. . . . . How I managed to reach 
the assassin is utterly beyond me to relate. With one 
hand I seized the arm that held the revolver, and with 
the other I grasped the man’s coat-collar. Then 
came the supreme moment of danger to the Queen. 
Her carriage was upon us, and the lunatic, Maclean, 
was struggling madly to raise his arm to fire. 
Suddenly my strength returned, and I forced his arm 
down to my own leg, and the peril was over.” 


by Wallis & Co., Burnley 


THE BIBLE AS A 
CUIRASS. 


CURIOUS ACCIDENT TO A BALLOON. 

The Humboldt, a huge balloon belonging to the 
Society for the Cultivation of Aeronautics, was 
intended to ascend from the grounds of the [mperial 
Physico-Technical Institution, Charlottenburg, Ger- 
many. In its ascent it was forced towards a tall 
chimney and caught by the lightning-rod, which rent 
its fabric badly. This curious incident was very 
successfully photographed by Mr. C. P. Goerz, of 
Berlin-Schéneberg, with his Anschiitz apparatus. 
The rent notwithstanding, the balloon kept afloat for 
nine hours, going from Charlottenburg to Annaberg, 
in Saxony. The lightning-rod of the shaft was much 


twisted by the strange collision. 








Photo. sent in by Mr. 
E. B. Cooper, Box 23, 
Middelburg, Transvaal. 
A party of Boers was out 
scouting during the Zout- 
pansberg troublesin 1894. 
Suddenly the men were 
fired upon by Kaffirs. 
One bullet struck the 
foremost Boer, went 
through his head, and 
then struck his comrade. 
The latter had in his 
pocket this small Dutch 
Bible. The bullet pierced 
the Sacred Book and 
then lodged in tke Boer’s 
stomach, carrying with 
it fragments of the Bible. 
It w as, howev er, success 
fully extracted, and the 
farmer is now well and 
strong again, his life 
having been saved by his LW. 


Bible. 





Har DELINOEN » 





From a Photo. by J. K. Barraud. 
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A FAMILY IN A SILVER PUNCH- 
BOWL. 

These are the children of the 
Marquis and Marchioness of 
Granby. They are Lady Victoria 
Manners, born in 1883; Lord 
Haddon, born in 1885, and who 
died a short time ago; Lord John, 
born in 1886; and Lady Violet 
Catherine, born in 1888. The 
children were photographed in the 
enormous silver punch-bowl, which 
holds fifty-two gallons, and is one 
of the most interesting curiosities 
at Belvoir Castle, the Duke of 
Rutland’s (their grandfather’s) 
splendid seat. This superb piece 
of plate contains 1,9800z. of silver, 
and cost £500, ‘The handles are 
in the form of a peacock, and the 
bowl rests on four very massive 
eagles’ claws. The bowl is usually 
to be seen on a marble sideboard 
in the great dining-room at Belvoir. 
This very interesting photo, belongs 
to Miss Gardiner, of 5, Chaucer 
Mansions, Queen’s Club Gardens, 
West Kensington, W. 


Photo. by Billinghurat, Urbridg 


WONDERFUL WORK BY AN OLD LADY 

We are indebted for this curiosity to Mr. H. 
Morten, of 28, High Street, Uxbridge. ** The 
work,” he says, ‘‘is an example of patient industry. 
It is entirely composed of shells of various colours, 
and is mounted in a box frame with a glass front. It 
was made by Mrs. Sara Morten, of Amersham, 
Bucks, at the beginning of the century. Special 
interest attaches to the specimen from the fact that 
the old lady was verging on ninety when she arranged 
the shells, and she worked entirely without the aid of 
spectacles,” 











Photo. by F. W. Broadhead, Leicester 
THE BIGGEST POTATO ON RECORD. 

Grown by Mr. J. B. Swan, of Loveland, Col. 
Weight, 86lb. 100z. We take the following from the 
back of the original photo. : ‘‘ The Loveland 
Reporter ‘The Only Strictly Truthful Paper in 
Colorado ’—under date of February 7th, 1895, said : 
This mammoth potato was shown in the Xeforter 
office for awhile, and we measured it. It was 28in. 
in length and 14in. across.” 





Photo, by A. H. Talbot, Loveland, Col. 
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**—T AM QUITE READY, MAJOR,’ SHE SAID, SIMPLY.” 


(See fage 128.) 





